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By GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN, M.D. 


With commendatory autograph letters by MARY A 
LiveRMorE and Frances E. WILLARD. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, with gold title. 
Price $1.00 


The two distinguished women whose names are 
given read the advance sheets of the original subscrip- 
tion edition, and the letters giving their unqualified 
approval are reproduced in their own handwriting. 
Dr. Austin tells in clear and dignified language all the 
great facts that underlie human welfare through the 
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The Ministry of David Baldwin 


A Novel, by HENRY 


This striking story is abreast of the times. Its hero, a young clergyman just out of 


the seminary, endeavors to preach the Bible 


“unsound,” and is tempted to “suppress his message.” The conflict which ensues between 
his duty and his desires is rivalled by the factional fights in the church itself. The charac- 


ters are strongly and faithfully drawn. 


With four full-page illustrations in color by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo, $1.50 


The Greatest Fact in Modern History. 


By WHITELAW REID 
The rise of the United States among the preat powers of the world is the subject of 
this hook. A point of unique interest is the fact that it is based upon an address delivered 
by Ambassador Reid before an English audience. 


New photogravure portrait, and typoecnphy by the Merrymount Press. 75 cents net 
(Postage 8 cents) 


& 9 © 
Christ’s Secret of Happiness 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A suggestive book in optimistic vein, written in Dr, Abbott’s ablest manner, and of 
special value for Easter gifts. It contains eleven striking chapters, such as: ‘“ Three Kinds 
of Happiness,” ‘‘ The Spring of Perpetual Youth,” and “ The Blessedness of Battle.” 


Typography by the Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. (Postage 8 cents.) White and gold, boxed, 
$1.00. ‘Limp leather, $1.50 


Orthodox Socialism 


By JAMES E. LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of Economics in the University of Denver 
One of our ablest writers on economics here defines broadly the creed of socialism, 
and points out its weaknesses. Strikes, labor unions, the struggle of mass with class, and 
the perpetual questions of wages and profit come in for their share of intelligent attention. 


The book is worth pondering over by every 


“ Crowell’s Library of Economics.” 


The Religious Value of the Old Testament 


By AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, Professor at Dartmouth College 
This valuable book compares the earlier attitude toward the Bible with the present view 
of modern scholarship. It shows how historical research among other early religions..veri- 
fies certain points, and throws light upon others. 
gocents net. (Postage 10 cents) 


Much Ado About Nothing 


First Folio Edition 
Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE , 
“‘T feel quite at a loss to name an edition which packs so much wealth into as little 


room.”—Stdney Lee. 
“ The most useful edition now available 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


THOMAS COLESTOCK 


in terms of modern criticism. He is declared 


earnest voter. 
12mo, net, $1.00. (Postage to cents) 


for students.”—-Brander Matthews. 
Limp leather, $1.00 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


NOTE—We publish the finest line of standard reprints in the world. Send for catalogue. 

















Morgan’s “Ancient Society” 


Researches in the Lines of Human Progress; from 
Savagery through Barbarism to Civilization. 

Thecopyright of this great work has now expired, and 
we have just issued a new edition from new -plates, 570 
pages, cloth, library style, at $1.50. Former price $4.00, 
Remit $1.50 before May 1, 1907, and we will mail the 
book and will include a year’s subscription to the 
International Socialist Review, a 64-page magazine, 
the recognized exponent of Marxian socialism in the 
United States. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
270 East Kinzie Street, Chicago 


By Achilles Rose, M.D., and Robert Coleman Kemp, M.D. 
VALUABLE little treatise on some ot 
the chronic disorders and diseases of the 

stomach. It isa book that will be of immense 

value to the physician in his daily work. 


ATONIA... 


D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D.: ‘‘1 have no doubt of the 
value of this contribution to the therapeutics of the stomach.” 

Cc. I. Patterson, M.D., Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s 
Istand, N. Y.: **! find it most instructive and interesting.”’ 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 215 pp. $1.00 net; hy mail, $1.09, 
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GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 
WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


Descriptive sketches of the 
STARS leading operas and personal 
chats with the leading opera 


OF THE prima donnas. By MABEL WAG- 


NALLS. 12mo, cloth, deckle 
edges, with exquisite half-tone 

OPERA portraits of the great singers. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Atlanta Constitution: ‘‘ Every one who 
loves music will enjoy this dainty volume.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Charles Dana Gibson: “It is 

The Real like a trip to Paris.” 
Inside glimpses of the 
. world’s greatest Bo- 
Latin Quarte hemia, profusely 
illustrated, 1.20. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


s 
of Pari Publishers, New York. 


Frederic Remington : *‘ You have 
By F. Berkeley Smith eft nothing undone.” 


























How much does conscience aid inthe discovery of crime > 


TheCase of Dr. Horace 


By JOHN H. PRENTIS 


Frontispiece illustration, Featherweight paper. 
Price $1.25 ; 


FN ue car story which tells of a murder committed 
in the most premeditated fashion—of the escape, chase 
and capture of the criminal, 


As a writer of graphic style, skilful analysis and logical 
deduction John H. Prentis will be shown by this soak t 
have few equals. 
At all Bookstores 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
33-37 E. 17th Street . NEW YORK 
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The 
Psychic Treatment 
of 


Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DU BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 
A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Author’s 
*“*Les Psychoneurosis”’ 











ae work gives the experiences and prin- 

ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of medical skill. ‘The work of the 
author is that of both psychologist and phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 


**A WORK OF VAST IMPORTANCE” 


Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 


‘To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.”—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 


No Other Work So Helpful 


‘*T know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practica] appli- 
cations and methods of psychology as that of Du Bois.”’ 
—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner 
Medizinische W ochenschrift. 


Enlightenment for Physicians and Sufferers 


‘The author may therefore be said to be a little too 
optimistic, but this does not prevent his work to bea 
source of enlightenment for many nervous sufferers, 
and especially for many physicians.”—Frankfurter 

eitung. 

Clear and Conservative Treatment 


** Appearing at a time when the mass of the profes- 
sion are tending to look upon such methods with ske 
ticism and distrust, the book must prove valuable 
because of its clear and conservative handling of a part 
of our science which has been too little cultivated. 
Psychic disorders demand psychic treatment. The at- 
titude of the author is so optimistic, yet withal so sane, 
that any who accepts his well-nigh axiomatic premises 
can hardly fail to be convinced by his conclusions.’’— 
Medical W orld, Philadelphia. 


It Opens the Door of Hope 

**In this book Du Bois places the treatment of those 
nervous disorders that have no material pathological 
basis on a sound, psychological foundation. . o 
reader of this book can fail to be convinced that the 
door of hope will be opened to these patients when the 
druggist’s door is closed to them, and that by tactfully, 
even gradually, educating them to an understanding of 
their condition a cure can best be established. The 
work is, moreover, most ag wag mg reading, and its 
charm of style has not been lost in the excellent trans- 
lation.”—A merican Journal of Surgery, New York 


City. 
An Author of High Repute 
Dr. Paul Du Bois, professor of neuropathology at 
the University of Berne, is a physician of high repute 
in his especial line, who believes that mind is superior 
to matter.””— The San Francisco Chronicle. 
Able and Satisfactory 


«« |. , These subjects are ably and satisfactorily con- 
sidered.””— Southern Practitioner, Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE LIFE OF DISRAELI. A study of his per- 
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THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF | 


NATHANIEL] . 
By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS d 
‘‘This is the first complete life of the great ” 
writer, interwoven with a thorough critical ‘ 
analysis of his works.”’— The Congregation- 
alist. mT 
“Mr. Stearns has built up a figure which 


seems more of a real flesh-and-blood Haw- 
thorne than any that has hitherto been 
drawn.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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Compiled by HENRY L. WILLIAMS 


, Lincoln’s 
stories opened the way to Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain. While his state papers suited the war tragedies, 
he still delighted the people with those tales, tagging all 
the events of what may be called the Lincoln era. 
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Recreation and Recuperation 
AT THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


A Souvenir Portfolio, entitled “The Way Out,” containing 34 photographic illustrations of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and its appointments and facilities as an ideal spring and summer resort for rest, recreation and recuperation, will be mailed free 
(on receipt of the coupon below) to anyone who is contemplating a visit to a health resort or planning a vacation for the 
purpose of obtaining complete rest and the greatest possible improvement of health. The Portfolio is very interesting and 


instructive. It shows by photographs and descriptions why the Battle Creek Sanitarium was called by one of its distinguished 
guests “ America’s Great University of Health.” 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium is an ideal place to rest. Its great palm garden, sun parlors, wide porches, elegant parlors, 


spacious foyers and rooms are never noisy, nor are they ever so still as to be oppressive. The whole atmosphere is restful and 
cheerful. The sunny hopefulness is inspiring. 


The Sanitarium is an ideal place to recuperate. Its baths of every description, including Nauheim, electric-light baths, 


phototherapy, numerous swimming pools, immense gymnasium, mechanical vibration, manual Swedish movements, electricity, 
X-Ray, Finsen-Ray, massage; the famous cuisine, scientifically managed according to the Calorie diet system; its indoor and 

outdoor amusements, entertainments and diversions: its beautiful lawns, and the driving, walking, sailing, riding and other 

\ outdoor health-giving amusements have made it famous in both home and foreign lands, as a recuperating health resort. 
BO N Here one can gain health and learn how to live so as to stay well. Current errors and common mistakes of living, 
26 are corrected; the right and wrong food to eat, correct principles of breathing and care of the body are taught. At 
mr the end of a month, or even a week, the guest desiring to make the most of the opportunities which the Battle 
ae my ae Creek Sanitarium affords, has a new appreciation of the physiological principles of recuperation. 


The rates are 
a moderate. All through railroad tickets now have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek. 


Plan to spend as 
COUPON much time as possible at the Sanitarium. In writing for the Souvenir Portfolio, kindly enclose the coupon 
ee tone ee and state what accommodations would probably be needed if you decide to come. Address Box 26, 
self in any way will b 


pleased to receive the above 
Souvenir Portfolio, Kindly mail 


to | THE SANITARIUM Battle Creek, Michigan 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 





THE RAILROADS SEEKING SANCTUARY AT 
WASHINGTON. 


ETWEEN the much-discust visits of Harriman, Morgan, and 
other traffic magnates to the White House, and the sudden 

and sensational evaporation of values in Wall Street—a shrinkage, 
it is said, of $300,000,000 in one day—the, railroads have still the 
front and center of the stage. It is only the other day that E. H. 
Harriman, after a pilgrimage to Washington, astonished the coun- 
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had named ina state of embarrassed uncertainty as to whether they 
had been invited toaconference at the White House or not. Just 
after his departure the stock-market experienced one of the most 
extraordinary collapses in its history, during which the average 
price of twenty railroad stocks fell more than five points in one 
day. At the time of writing, the true inwardness of this decline 
has not been revealed, but many ingenious explanations have been 
offered, two of which are of special interest. It is asserted on the 
one hand that the bottom dropt out of the market asa result of 
governmental persecution of the railroads, and on the other hand 
that the situation in Wall Street was engineered by “ powerful in- 
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PRESIDENT MCCREA, 
Of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 








PRESIDENT MELLEN, 
Of the New Haven Railroad. 











MEN TO WHOSE COUNSEL MR. MORGAN COMMENDS THE PRESIDENT. 








try by a public appeal for cooperation between the Government 
and the railroads. Before the press could do justice to this sensa- 
tion, J. Pierpont Morgan, “at the request of many business men,” 
visited the President “to discuss with him the present business 
situation, particularly as affecting the railroads.” During this in- 
terview Mr. Morgan suggested to the President that “it would be 
greatly in the public interest if he would see Mr. McCrea, Mr. 
Newman, Mr. Mellen, and Mr, Hughitt, and-confer with them as 
to the relations between the railroads and the Government.” The 
President, according to Mr. Morgan, from whose published state- 
ment we have quoted above, “said he would be glad to see the 
gentlemen named, with this end in view.” Then Mr. Morgan 
sailed for Europe, leaving the four railroad presidents whom he 


terests” in the railroad world to give dramatic emphasis to their 
recent protests. Even so conservative a paper as the New York 
Journal of Commerce thinks that there is “ground for suspicion ” 
that the panic on the Stock Exchange has been “aggravated, if 
not actually instigated, . . . as part of a scheme for scaring the 
country into ‘letting up’ in its alleged hostility to railroads and 
stopping the agitation for more regulation.” At the same time 
we learn from dispatches and newspaper interviews that Chair- 
man D. E. Yoakum, of the Rock Island board of directors, is in 
favor of close cooperation between the railroads and the Federal 
Government; that President A. B. Stickney, of the Chicago 
Great Western, believes that “the unrest in the financial world 
is not due to the policy of President Roosevelt, but is brought 
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about by the hostile legislation by the various State legislatures, ” 
and that he would like to see the whole regulation of railways in 
the hands of the Federal Government; that Chairman Henry 
Fink, of the Norfolk & Western board of directors, asserts that 
“the worst phase of the situation is the agitation in the various 
States”; that President Winchell, of the Rock Island, is “heart 
and soul for cooperation with the Federal authorities”; and that 
another railroad president pleads for a new Department of Trans- 
portation, headed by a member of the Cabinet. As one paper 
puts it, “ President Roosevelt can have anything he likes, if only 
he will call off the State legislatures.” 

The sudden change of front indicated by the above facts is re- 
garded by the press as one ot the most remarkable episodes of our 
economic history. “It would seem comical, were not the issues 
involved so serious,” remarks 7ke lWVall Street Journal, as it con- 
templates the worried magnates fleeing for protection to President 





NORRIS BROWN, 


Nebraska’s new Senator, chosen in an anti-railroad campaign, and 
pledged to the President's program of railroad regulation. 


Roosevelt, whose interest in their affairs a short time ago consti- 
tuted their greatest grievance. Inno less than twenty-eight States 
this winter the legislatures had under consideration, or passed, 


bills which the railroads regard as crippling. To quote further: 


“When President Roosevelt entered upon his campaign for 
Federal regulation of the railroads and other corporations, finan- 
cial interests generally put up the cry that this was an invasion of 
State rights. Immense solicitude was exprest for the Constitution, 
and it was argued by learned corporation lawyers that the Presi- 
dent’s policy was an undue stretching of Federal authority. It 
was solemnly declared by financial interests and their mouth- 
pieces among the political economists, that centralization of power 
at Washington was dangerous and foreshadowed a coming ‘man 
on horseback.’ As long as the railroads could control the States 
they invoked the power of the States against the Roosevelt idea 
of Federal authority exercised in regulation of the railroads. 

“Mr. Roosevelt triumphed. He succeeded in putting his policy 
into law. His triumph was made possible only by a public opin- 
ion aroused to hostility against the railroads by repeated revela- 
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tions of violation of law and speculative management. The rail- 
roads suddenly became aware that they were not only confronted 
by the power of the Federal Government, but, as a result of this 
public opinion, which had passed through the various stages of 
suspicion to indignation until it had reached a point of frenzy, they 
had lost the control which they had formerly exercised over the 
States. In the face of hostile legislation proposed in a majority 
of the States of the Union, railroad men came suddenly to a reali- 
zation of the fact that it was better to have the power of Federal 
authority above them at Washington than to suffer the losses that 
threatened them in the different States. 

“The very Federal power which they formerly feared now ap- 
peared as an ark of refuge. Instead now of invoking the power 
of the States against the Federal authority, they cry aloud to the 
Federal authority to save them from the States. Nothing more 
extraordinary than this has happened in the recent history of the 
United States. Moreover, it may be said that the railroads are 
well within their rights in calling for the protection of the Federal 
Government. If the Federal power is imposed upon them for the 
purpose of protecting the shipper and the consumer against the 
rebate, the secret rate, and the corrupting pass, certainly the rail- 
roads have the right to demand that this same Federal authority 
shall protect them against threatening confiscation. President 
Roosevelt’s policy has received a magnificent vindication, while 
the railroads are discovering that the very power which they most 
feared is now the one from which they are most likely to obtain 
protection.” 


The New York Zvening Mail thinks the railroads are them- 
selves to blame for the present situation. Thus: 


“The era whose obsolescence this changed attitude argues has 
been an era of political subservience, governmental indifference, 
and wide-spread popular ignorance. To the railroads must be 
charged the origination and elaboration of the modern system of 
legislative corruption. They forged the instrument, used it until 
they got what they wanted, and then loaned it to the trolley and 
gas and electricity combines of the various States and municipali- 
ties. For about a generation we have had a railroad régime at 
perhaps a majority of the State capitals, and a very strong railroad 
influence in Congress. Secure in their alliances with political 
bosses and in their control of the machinery of legislation, the 
railroads were under no necessity of conciliating public opinion 
or really ‘cooperating ’ with the authorities. 

“They realize now, it seems, that they must establish new and 
better guaranties for their security. The people have been both 
aroused and educated. Their curious gaze has been turned upon 
that ‘higher sphere’ in which the masters of finance have moved. 
They have learned something, inexact, distorted, it may be, but 
suggestive and illuminating, about the speculative end of railroad- 
ing.” 


The epidemic of State interference with the railroads is treated 
as follows by the Boston 77rauscript: 


“The relation of our States to the Federal Government in trust 
and corporation legislation is, if anything, a source of greater 
friction than the complications over foreign relations, which just 
made necessary the President’s appeal to the California legisla- 
ture. Notan exceptionally high order of business intellect pre- 
vails among the lawmakers of Sacramento or Helena, to say noth- 
ing of Columbus and Concord. Much of the State legislation in 
railroad restriction has been unwise, notably where it has entered 
the field of rate legislation, since it has been discovered that one 
State may really enforce what amounts to a protective-tariff sys- 
tem against its neighbors through the adjustment of its transporta- 
tion charges. This is a problem which, altho still in its infancy, 
is sure to prove greatly troublesome. While the President makes 
no recommendations to States his influence with them is hardly 
less than that over Congress, even tho indirect in its application.” 





Railroading without Bloodshed.—The recent epi- 
demic of serious railroad wrecks, and the wide publication of their 
casualty statistics, have had a tendency, in the opinion of some, to 
discredit the whole railroad fraternity in the public regard. But 
President Willcox, of the Delaware & Hudson, objects to having 
his system cast hastily into the category of those careless of hu- 
man life. He gives the figures to prove that, whatever the condition 
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on other lines,on his road at least the greatest of care is taken 
to protect passengers, and that remarkable success results. The 
New York 77mes cites these figures, and from them drawsa lesson 
for those at the head of other railroads. We read: 


“In twelve years, he says, the Delaware & Hudson has carried 
75,000,000 passengers, with only three fatalities, all in one acci- 
dent, and that an accident caused by an engineer who ran bya 
properly set signal. On the Susquehanna division of the road 
there has not been a passenger fatality in thirty years. 

“These, now, are records to be proud of, and. it is, indeed, 
doubtful,as President Willcox says, if they are surpassed, or even 
equaled, by the much-praised railways of Europe. Information 
of this sort, however, only excites in us an eagerness for other re- 
ports of the same kind—for reports, that is, from individual roads, 
in order that the public may know just where it is that the horri- 
ble slaughter that goes on in this country is taking place. We get 
the totals every year from the various railway commissions, but 
until we get the details they are not anything like as useful as they 
might be. If every road in the country were compelled to report 
at the end of each year, just how many passengers and employees 
it had killed and injured, they would be forced into a new and 
highly beneficial form of competition. Possibly, President Will- 
cox had some such thing in mind when he gave out his own figures 
—and possibly they will not cause any instant or large increase of 
his popularity among the other railway presidents.” 





TEN MILLIONS FOR CHARITY. 


HE press of the country praise the munificence and the scope 
of Mrs. Russell Sage’s $10,000,000 donation to the cause of 
charity, while commenting on the vagueness of the statement in 
which she defines the purpose of her benefaction. Many papers, 
however, discover a wise foresight in this very indefiniteness, as a 
result of which later trustees of the gift will be unhampered in 
applying it to future conditions, however different they may be 
from those of the present. The fund, which will supply an income 
of more than $400,000 per year, is to be known as the Sage 
Foundation, and will be administered by a board of trustees con- 
sisting of Robert W. De Forest, Cleveland H. Dodge, Daniel C. 
Gilman, John M. Glenn, Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. William B 
Rice, and Miss Louisa L. Schuyler. The object of the fund, says 
Mrs. Sage, is “ the improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States.” To quote further from the statement which 
she issued to the press: 


“The means to that end will include research, publication, edu- 
cation, the establishment and maintenance of charitable and bene- 
ficial activities, agencies, and institutions, and the aid of any such 
activities, agencies, and institutions already established. 

“It will be within the scope of such a foundation to investigate 
and study the causes of adverse social conditions, including igno- 
rance, poverty, and vice, to suggest how those conditions can be 
remedied or ameliorated, and to put in operation any appropriate 
means to thatend....... 

“While having its headquarters in New York City, where Mr. 
Sage and I have lived, and where social problems are most press- 
ing and complicated, partly by reason of its extent, and partly be- 
cause it is the port of entry for about a million immigrants a year, 
the foundation will be national in its scope, and in its activities.” 


Hitherto, as several papers remark, the greatest gifts have been 
devoted to educational and other intellectual causes, and therefore 
affect directly the more favored portion of our national society. 

Herein the Sage Foundation differs from other great benefac- 
tions. Says The Wall Street Journal: 


“This gift recognizes the great fact that until the lower levels 
of American society are secure and solid, the superstructure must 
be correspondingly weak and totiering. On the other hand, if 
intelligent research be put to exploring the field, reporting on the 
conditions which can be improved, then wealth can be applied in 
such a way as to fortify the individual and the family in its effort 
at self-realization under the most favorable conditions of which 
circumstances will admit.” 


The difficulty, remarks the New York Commercial, is not so 
much to provide for the hunger of to-day and alleviate the misery 
of the passing moment as “to discover and apply the means of 
permanent good, bringing to the poor more hopeful to-morrows.” 





MRS. RUSSELL SAGE, 


Who has given $10,000,000 with the promise of more “ should the 
necessity arise,” to establish a fund for the benefit of ‘‘ the needy and 
afflicted.” 


it is rumored that side by side with the investigation of sociolog- 
ical problems the trustees will undertake such practical matters as 
tenement reform, the supplying of insurance at reasonable cost to 
the poor, and the establishment of coal-yards where the poor man 
may buy his coal by the pail as cheaply as the rich man buys it by 
the ton. 





HISSING THE FLAG. 


| hanes five Japanese students in a Denver public school re- 

fused to salute the American flag on the ground that they 
“did not like it,” the Pacific-Coast papers, especially those of San 
Francisco, gave prominence to the incident, and found in it a new 
argument for Japanese exclusion. But when, a few days later, a 
gathering of some four thousand delegates, representing eighty- 
four San-Francisco labor-unions, greeted the same flag with hoots 
and hisses and cries of “Take that rag out of here!” the San- 
Francisco Chronicle was the only daily paper in the city that re- 
ported the incident, while none, apparently, noticed it editorially. 
The San-Francisco Mews Letter, a weekly publication, comment- 
ing upon the event and upon the curious newspaper silence in re- 
gard to it,exclaims: “Is this Califorina, is this the United States, 
that this can be?” 

The occasion of this insult to the flag was an indignation-meet- 
ing at the Walton pavilion, San Francisco, called to protest 
against the “kidnaping of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone by the 
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“sHoOo!” 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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HARD TO LET GO. 
It may be hard for the President to turn over his job when his 
time is up. —Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/, 


RETIREMENT MADE DIFFICULT. 


Idaho authorities.” reads 


in part as follows: 


The story as told by Zhe Chronicle 


“The first sensation of the afternoon came when the German 
Socialist Singing Society entered the hall carrying, in addition to 
its organization banner, an American flag. The appearance of 
the national flag in the hall was greeted with hoots and hisses 
from the union men. The flags were carried to benches at the 
left of the platform, amid shouts of: ‘Take down that flag—take 
itdown!’ Some of the men, angered because the German Sing- 
ers hesitated to comply with their demand, rose from their seats 
and started for the flag. The scene was one of great confusion. 
Hundreds of fanatical men were shouting ‘Take down that flag !’ 
‘Take that flag out of here!’ while a few of their leaders, who 
were able to realize what they were about, pleaded with the fren- 
zied men to be silent: ‘This is our flag yet, boys—we are living 
under it, and until it is changed you have no right to hiss it,’ said 
one determined man. Another prominent labor leader rushed 
down among the excited men and shouted: ‘Are you losing your 
heads, boys? This is the flag of our country yet.’” 


When order was restored, the meeting passed resolutions pro- 
testing “against the wrongs our brothers have suffered,” and de- 
manding an immediate jury trial for the three imprisoned men. 
“And,” the resolution adds, “we would also remind the Mine- 
Owners’ Association and the capitalist class in general, ‘If you 
pack the jury and attempt to judicially murder our brothers, we 
will help pack —— full of you.’” After the meeting a great 
crowd, we are told, gathered about the building and sang the 
“Marseillaise.” 

To quote again from 7he News Letter, which has always main- 
tained that the labor-union is “an un-American institution ” 


“The worst enemy the country has to-day in its midst is the 
organization known as the ‘Industrial Workers of the World.’ It 
has raised the black flag with a skull and cross-bones for an in- 
signia; it has no country and it knows no law. It advances no 
argument to show the innocence of the parties accused, and it 
flouts all restraint, and at the head stand men who once before 
almost plunged the country in civil war. It sends an appeal to 
Roosevelt, couched in language that might be expected from the 
foreign horde that openly insulted the American flag last Sunday 
in San Francisco, and it is hoped that, the President’s attention 
thus being forcibly called to this aggregation of murderers and 
dynamiters, steps will be taken to bring them to book in the 
Federal courts (where judges are less apt to be influenced by the 
cries of the followers of the black and red flag and organized 
murder) for their many crimes in mining-camps. The Industrial 
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Workers of the World, its officers and its hired assassins, should 
be relegated to the same junk-heap as the maker of mergers, the 
monopolist, the seeker for special privileges and rebater, the of- 
fending millionaire criminals who have made such an organization 
possible.” 


Says The California Christian Advocate (San Francisco): “ One 
or two more such barbarous and disgraceful demonstrations, and 


blood will run freely in the streets of this maddened and demoral- 
ized city.” 





SOUTHERN IMMIGRATION THREATENED 
BY THE NEW LAW. 


J UST as the Southern States have under way plans for enticing 
European laborers to their deserted cotton-fields and their 
idle mills the press are stirred by the decision of Attorney-General 
Bonaparte that, by the new Immigration Act, aliens entering 
under the conditions of State solicitation and financial aid which 
obtained in the case of the Wittekind cargo, “would be unques- 
tionably liable to exclusion.” The press are not clear as to the 
clause of the new law upon which the Attorney-General bases his 
opinion. It will be remembered that when recently the good ship 
Wittekind made its first voyage from Bremen to the port of 
Charleston, S. C., many of its passengers traveled on tickets paid 
for by the State of South Carolina, and undertook the voyage in 
consequence of more or less specific promises of employment. 
When the labor-unions raised a protest, Secretary Straus, of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, ruled that the State was 
exempt from certain restrictions which the Alien Contract-Labor | 
law imposes upon the individual employer and the corporation. 
Asa result of this ruling, immigration bureaus were organized in 
various Southern States, and the work of soliciting foreign Jabor 
for the South began in earnest. That work is now thrown into 
something of confusion and bewilderment by the statement of the 
Attorney-General, whose opinion causes the greater surprize in 
some quarters in view of the fact that when the new immigration 
law was being railroaded through the Senate at the eleventh hour, 
certain Southern Senators refrained from filibustering tactics 
against the bill on the assurance that it contained no provisions 
inimical to the cause of Southern immigration. A conference at 
the White House, between Mr. Bonaparte, President Roosevelt, 
ex-Governor Heywood of North Carolina, Commissioner Watson 
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of South Carolina’s Bureau of Immigration, and Mayor Rhett.of 
Charleston, has since resulted in vague statements in the press to 
the effect that “the President said that he would do all he could 
to aid in the movement to secure European labor that is so 
urgently needed in many industries in the South.” After the con- 
ference the editor of the Charleston Mews and Courier received 
the following telegram from Mayor Rhett: “I see no reason why 
under both the old and the new laws we should have any difficulty 
in establishing a permanent immigrant line to Charleston.” Re- 
marks that paper, editorially : 

“This will be very gratifying news to the people of this city and 
of the State. It means that the President and the Attorney- 
General have been convinced of the good faith with which our 
people have been acting, and that a way will be found entirely 
within the law for the continued prosecution of the good work 
upon which we have entered.” 


The Charleston Post urges united effort for the establishment 
of the immigration line. Thus: 


“Especially in view of the adverse ruling of Attorney-General 
Bonaparte on the immigration laws of the United States, as bear- 
ing upon the South-Carolina plan of immigration promotion, it is 
important that the States of this section work together to establish 
the Charleston line of immigrant steamships. The restriction of 
the efforts of the States and the limitation of their resources for 
promoting immigration make it necessary that the powers remain- 
ing to them be conserved and united. It is possible, under this 
latest ruling, for the state governments to do no more than exploit 
abroad the advantages of immigration to their territory, and none 
of them may assist immigrants by payment of passage or other 
expenses of the journey. It is going to be more than ever difficult, 
therefore, to persuade the steamship companies to put on ships 
for the transportation of immigrants to the Southern ports. The 
experiment must be made now at the risk of the steamship com- 
panies and it will take a large movement to convince them that 
the undertaking is successful.” 


In any event, Secretary Straus’s ruling is to remain good until 
July 1, when the new law takes effect. Meanwhile the Southern 
press, altho keenly interested in Mr. Bonaparte’s opinion, is dis- 
passionate and judicial initscomment. The Florida 77ies-Union, 
however, speaks with some heat of “getting even.” We read: 
“The time is coming when such debts will be settled, and the 
South is rich enough and strong enough, thank God, to suffer for 
the cause of right.” Should the Attorney-General’s construction 
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of the existing statutes be upheld by the courts, says the Norfolk 
Virginian Pilot,“ it will be decidedly up to Congress to amend 
those statutes.” The New York 77mes declares the new law an 
instance of “ bad faith to the South,” and the Baltimore American 
fears that it will bring to a standstill immigration plans under way 
in Louisiana and Maryland. Says the Baltimore paper: 


“It is very generally understood that the intent of the contract- 
labor-exclusion clause, when it was first introduced into the gen- 
eral immigration act, passed February 26, 1885, was to prevent the 
agents of manufacturers or other corporate enterprises from con- 
tracting in Europe with people to break strikes in this country or 
to supplant a more highly paid wage-earning class with employees 
willing to accept lower pay. As originally framed, the excluding 
sections were not supposed to be framed with the intent of hinder- 
ing farmers from obtaining labor abroad that would supply an ex- 
isting deficiency and not replace labor previously employed. In 
practically every agricultural State there is known to be a situa- 
tion in the matter of farm labor that annually seriously retards the 
gathering of crops. It is known that during each year recently 
there has been an enormous aggregate loss in farm crops because 
of a shortage in labor supply for the saving. It is possible that 
State immigration bureaus may find a way out of difficulties result- 
ing from the Attorney-General’s interpretation of the new contract- 
labor-exclusion clause by sending State immigration agents to the 
leading immigration ports. The law will not interfere with any 
business arrangement made with immigrants after they have been 
admitted through the usual processes.” 


In addition to Charleston, Congress has made New Orleans and 
Galveston ports of entry for immigrants. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat thinks that even if Mr. Bonaparte’s reading of 
the law is correct, the efforts of the Louisiana authorities to secure 
suitable immigrants will be only “slightly restricted.” We read: 


“They can not offer such inducements in the way of transpor- 
tation as South Carolina offered through her immigration com- 
missioner. But their field of activity will be sufficiently wide, in 
spite of the terms of the new law. They can send their agents 
abroad, they can advertise their resources and emphasize the ad- 
vantages offered to industrious persons of foreign nationality who 
are willing to come over. A campaign of that kind, conducted in 
a systematic manner, does not need reenforcement in the shape of 
pecuniary inducement; and that is the only campaign in which 
most of the States would probably have ever thought of indulging. 
The chairman of the Georgia Immigration Association doubtless 
exprest the opinion of the officers of similar organizations in other 
Southern States when he said the recent legislation would have no 
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IT LOOKS DUBIOUS FOR THE CANARY. 
—Williams in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
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effect whatever on the plans of Georgia to secure foreign labor. 
Certainly there has been no suggestion in Louisiana of any pro- 
cedure not in strict accordance with the present statute or of the 
statute soon to go into effect. We think we can speak with equal 
certainty for Mississippi. So, when all is said, it seems that, altho 
the new statute deprives the States of a right they have under the 
one now in force, yet it is a right which probably few would have 
availed themselves of and one by no means necessary in order to 
permit them to take effeciive steps to secure a desirable addition 
to their laboring population.” 





PREVENTING A MONOPOLY OF THE COAST- 
WISE SHIPPING. 


ECENT purchases by Charles W. Morse and by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad have directed the 
attention of the press to what appears to them to be an attempt on 
the part of Mr. Morse to monopolize the coastwise shipping of 
the country, and a coun- 
ter-attempt by the rail- 
road company to prevent 
such a monopoly. The 
first move of the series 
was taken last November 
when Mr. Morse added 
to his already extensive 
holdings the Mallory line 
of steamships, compri- 
zing a fleet of twelve mod- 
ern vessels plying  be- 
.tween New York and 
Georgia, Florida, Texas, 
and other Gulf ports. 
Then came the reported 
refusal.of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad to sell out its 
steamship lines to Mr. 





Morse, and the beginning 
of a campaign of acquisi- 

His recent purchases of steamship lines tion by the railroad itself. 
are considered as indicating an intended Its first step was the pur- 


monopoly of the trade along the Atlantic 
coast. 


CHARLES W. MORSE, 


chase of the Philadelphia 
Steamship Company ,con- 
trolling a line of vessels running between Boston and Philadel- 
phia. Replying to this Mr. Morse purchased the Ward line, offi- 
cially known as the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Company, 
Including his recent acquisitions, says the New York lWor/d, he 
is now “master of eighty-one ocean-going steamships, a fleet much 
larger than the navies of many nations.” But if he aspired to 
monopolize the coastwise shipping he was still far from his goal. 
The Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Company, with head offi- 
ces at Baltimore, and having a good trade along the Southern 
coast, remained independent. And now comes the report of an 
alliance between this line and those of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

The New York Journal of Commerce describes this new aline- 
ment as the facts appear in the report of the last monthly direc- 
tors’ meeting of the New Haven road: 

“The statement was made that a community-of-interest agree- 
ment had been made which will result in the Merchants and 
Miners’ Company obtaining control of the Boston & Philadelphia 
Steamship Company, which company was recently purchased by 
the New Haven. It was intimated that the New Haven has 
turned over the control of the Boston & Philadelphia company to 
the Merchants & Miners’, and has secured a sufficient interest in 
the latter company to insure reciprocal agreements regarding 
rates and other matters. It isalsounderstood that for the present 
at least the two steamship companies will be run under a separate 
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management and that the railroad line does not actually own a 
controlling interest in the combined water lines. It is understood. 
however, that friends of the New Haven railroad management 
own a sufficient interest in the two water lines in question to have 
a controlling vote should the necessity arise.” 


As for the ultimate control of the coastal trade, the Boston 
Transcript says that these developments “tend to complicate the 
question rather than to point to a solution,” and adds: 


“ There are two possible ways of viewing the matter; either that 
the New Haven interests are seeking to strengthen their hands in 
a prospective deal with Mr. Morse, or that there is actually in 
prospect a great merger of steamship interests independent of 
Mr. Morse and contemplating no concessions on either side. In 
the latter case it isnot difficult to see the fine hand of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad interests, already understood to be hostile to any 
sale of the Sound lines to Mr. Morse.” 


While this battle of the two big interests is going on, there is 
considerable speculation in the press as to its effect upon rates 
and the public welfare. “It is not altogether clear yet,” says the 
Philadelphia Record,“ where the public interests lie.” But the 
Baltimore American rejoices in the combination of the Merchants 
& Miners’ with the New Haven lines, since the new arrange- 
ment will bring added prosperity to Baltimore, and doubtless 
create healthy competition in the coast trade. It says: 


“The merger renders the Merchants & Miners’ a strong com- 
petitor with the Morse combination of coastwise lines. Geo- 
graphically this city possesses certain surpassing advantages over 
New York or any other Atlantic port as a receiving and distribu- 
tive point of coastal commerce. There is not only the fact of 
midway location between Northern and Southern ports of the 
United States, but this city is the nearest tidewater distributing 
point to a Western area that may fairly be said to reach to Chi- 
cago. Itis not, of course, to be expected that existing steamship 
routes will be altered or that regular schedules will be materially 
affected by the consolidation. But the acquisition of the addi- 
tional lines, it can not be doubted, will greatly strengthen the 
absorbing company. The probability of further expansion, it 
may be assumed, is greatly heightened by the bracing and impul- 
sive influence that will result from the wider sphere of action. 
The new company is in a situation to rival the Morse combination, 
and may reasonably be expected to broaden the commercial war- 
fare which is unavoidable.” 





CALIFORNIA AND THE PRESIDENT’S 
“THOU SHALT NOT.” 


. LL’S well that ends well,” quotes the New York 77zdune, 

referring to the present stage of the Japanese controversy 
in San Francisco. Whether the present pacific conditions will 
be permanent, however, it does not attempt to declare, but for a 
time at least “the controversy is at an end on terms which, if not 
entirely satisfactory to everybody—and therefore quite unique— 
are at least acceptable to the great majority on both sides, and 
which promise to abate promptly and pretty completely the griev- 
ances of which both sides have complained.” These terms, briefly 
stated, are the prohibition of further immigration of Japanese 
coolies, and the readmittance of Japanese children to the schools 
of San Francisco. 

This peaceable settlement was not arrived at, however, without 
some novel and rather startling developments at the last minute. 
Hearing that the California legislature had pending some bills 
prejudicial to a speedy agreement with Japan on the coolie-exclu- 
sion project, the President sent this telegram to Governor Gillette, 
of California: 

“Action of legislature reported in this morning’s papers most 
unfortunate in effect upon my efforts to secure exclusion of Japa- 
nese laborers by friendly agreement, and if continued will probably 
render recent legislation of Congress for that purpose ineffective. 
Please secure suspension of further action until receipt of letter 
from me.” 

This “ waving of the big stick,” as the Boston Journa/ calls it, 
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was effective. By a vitva-voce vote the legislature tabled the 
pending bills, thus showing, says the Philadelphia 7Ze/egraph, 
“that at the bottom the Californians are a sensible people.” And 
immediately thereafter the San-Francisco School Board passed 
its resolution admitting the Japanese children, and the President 
issued his order excluding the coolies, 

The President’s action was “simply unprecedented,” says the 
Brooklyn age. Tho in terms this telegram was “only a re- 
spectful request, in effect it was a commanc,” it continues, but 
the request “if novel, if unprecedented, was, nevertheless, one 
within his right to make, and the result shows that it was made 
effectively, opportunely, and most fortunately.” With this ver- 
dict the press is almost unanimously in accord. There is practi- 
cally no cry of infringement of “ States’ rights,” nor should there 
be, in the opinion of this paper, which concludes: 


“This was the waving of no ‘big stick,’ tho several picturesque 
journals say it was. Itwas a harmless, necessary telegram. The 
efficiency of it grew out of the decisive and disinterested character 
of the President, and out of the complicated and tense condition 
of school matters and other matters with reference to Japan and 
to California. 

“For the facts which made the telegram necessary, Mr. Roose- 
velt is not to blame. For the conditions which made it effective 
he is not to blame. For the result of tranquillity, and of time 
enough amicably and justly to settle any matters in issue between 
Japan and the United States or between Japan and California, the 
President can be held responsible, and that is a responsibility, or 
a consequence, to be glad of, not to be sorry for. He is to be 
congratulated, and not criticized, on account of that result, and 
those who think otherwise don’t know how to think or don’t know 
really what they are thinking about.” 





OUR LOSING FIGHT FOR THE TRADE OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


Q* the heels of James J. Hill’s declaration that he will not 

replace the wrecked Dakota, which plied between Seattle 
and Asiatic ports, comes a San-Francisco dispatch announcing 
that the Oceanic Steamship Company is to relinquish its service 
between San Francisco and Sydney, N. S. W., by way of Hono- 
lulu, Pagopago, and Auckland. Both these items will prove of 
interest to the advocates of ship subsidy, who are still indignant 
over the way the Littauer bill was filibustered to death during the 
last hours of Congress. It is said that the Oceanic Steamship 
Company frankly names the failure of subsidy legislation as its 
reason for withdrawing from the route named. Some papers find 
another explanation in the fact that the New Zealand Government 
recently decided to take away its mail contract from the Oceanic 
line because of irregular service. Whatever the cause, the result, 
as the New York Szz points out, is that “after forty years the 
American flag is hauled down on a trade route of its own discov- 
ery, and this is done at a time when direct competition has become 
impossible.” The Canadian Pacific parallels the abandoned route 
by its line between Victoria, B. C., and Sydney, by way of Hono- 
lulu and Fiji. “ American trade and travel seeking to follow the 
old line,” Zhe Suz remarks, “must now be diverted to British 
bottoms and through British ports.” 

In the case of Mr. Hill’s Great Northern Steamship Company, 
the loss of the Dakota—one of the biggest commercial vessels 
ever built in the United States—leaves only the J/zxnesofa, and 
rumor has it that the latter will soon be sold to a Japanese com- 
pany. The extent and effectiveness of Japanese competition for 
the carrying trade of the Pacific may be surmised from the fol- 
lowing statement which appears in the Portland Ovegonian: 
“There are loading or loaded in port at this'time three Japanese 
steamships, which are carrying Oregon and Washington wheat 
and flour to the Orient at from $3 to $3.50 per ton, a rate fully one- 
third less than it would be possible for even a subsidized Ameri- 


can vessel to carry it.” Consequently the Pacific Coast, as the 
New York 77mes points out, is not greatly disturbed by the failure 
of the bill which was proposed for its benefit. Says the San- 
Francicso Chronicle: 


“It has been claimed that without aid from the national Treas- 
ury the American deep-sea lines on the Pacific must go out of 
business, for they could not endure the competition of the cheaply 











THE “ DAKOTA,” 


The $3,000,000 merchant-vessel of the Great Northern line, which was 
totally wrecked by striking a rock forty miles from Yokohama. 


manned and subsidized Japanese lines. The claim seems reason- 
able. For the present the Japanese lines sailing to this port seem 
to find it most profitable not to cut rates, but to ‘stand in’ with the 
Pacific Mail, but it is evident that the Japanese lines can make 
money for their stockholders at rates which are unprofitable for 
any American line, and if that condition is recognized as perma- 
nent, nothing can prevent the American ships from passing to the 
foreign flag. It is a perfectly simple matter for American ship- 
ping men to take stock in Japanese or other foreign companies 
unless prevented by the conditions of foreign subsidy laws. If 
they can make more money by so doing, that is what will happen. 
We shall soon know, for it has been claimed that the strain on 
American companies was becoming too great. It is evident that 
on the Pacific the Japanese can take the deep-sea trade entirely 
away from us whenever they conclude that such a course will pay 
better than combination to maintain rates.” 


The Washington Pos, however, argues that it will take some- 
thing more than a subsidy to equalize the conditions under which 
Americans and Japanese meet in their struggle for the mastery 
of the Pacific. We read: 


“The Japanese have proved their ability to operate merchant 
vessels as efficiently as they handle war-ships. They are aided 
by a paternal government in more ways than a direct subsidy, and 
they enjoy an enormous advantage in the low standard of wages. 
From the captain down, the Japanese vessels are operated at less . 
expense than American vessels. The commissary is less expen- 
sive, there are no seamen’s unions to precipitate strikes and exact 
high wages, and the hours of labor are fixt only by the necessities 
of the day. 

“The Pacific Mail is able to compete with Japanese lines only by 
employing Chinese crews and by giving Japanese lines a share of 
the business. The subsidy proposed to be given in the bill re- 
cently pending in Congress would not have been accepted by the 
Pacific Mail, as it would have made necessary the employment 
of Americans in the crews, thereby increasing expenses to a 
point where competition with Japanese lines would have been 
impossible. 

“The dream of a vast Oriental commerce, carried in American 
vessels, culminating in domination of the Pacific by the United 
States, is a magnificent conception, but it will hardly materialize 
so long as the Japanese display the ambition and the ability to 
capture trade which heretofore has belonged to Americans. The 
threatened withdrawal of James J. Hill from the business is suffi- 
cient evidence of the terrific effect of Japanese competition.” 
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HARRIMAN, 
‘“* Hold on there, Theodore, let’s talk this thing over!” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 























ON HIS KNEES, 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 
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HURTING THEIR BUSINESS. 

THE Hoip-up MEN—“ Hush, you little idiot! Can’t you see you’ll 
wake public suspicion? People with money will avoid our street and 
we will have to go out of business.” 

—Ding in the Des Moines Register and Leader, 
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WORRIED ABOUT THE DOG. 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Press. 


SEEKING HUMOR IN THE RAILROAD SITUATION, 


TOPICS 


SWETTENHAM has done a popular thing at last. He has resigned.—-Chicago 
Journal. 

GENERAL Bootu says, ‘‘I would take anybody’s money.’ A regular 
charity-bazaar Booth.—-Chicago Post. 

Givinc back that $50,000 ought to make George W. Perkins a convert to the 
antirebating cause—New York American. 

SENATOR TILLMAN will now proceed to show that a brain-storm may be salable 
at $200 per night.—St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. HARRIMAN keeps hovering about the Interstate-Commerce Commission 
like a bumblebee buzzing around a thistle-—Chicago News. 

Ir Pittsburg has, as it claims, twenty-five upright sons, a relief expedition 
showld be organized at once to rescue them.—Chicago Post. 

THE trouble with after-dinner nominations for President of the United States 
is that they are so hard to remember the next morning. Washington Post. 

Wuat Attorney-General Bonaparte said was that if States want to bring in 
immigrants they must keep it dark as other importers do.—Detroit Free Press. 


IN BRIEF. 


BEFORE a new design is adopted for the gold coins, a good many people would 
like to see what the old one looks like.—Washington Post. 

Mr. HARRIMAN says he would build the Panama Canal if he had the chance. 
But there is no proof that it could be done by the hydraulic system.—St. Louis 
Giobe-Democrat. 

SENATOR PLATT says the rumor that he is to follow Spooner’s example and 
resign is a ‘“‘lie of the worst kind.’”’ Oh, surely not of the worst kind, Senator. 
—Indianapolts Star. 

THE woman-suffrage measure has been killed in London, and the accounts say 
that the bill was talked to death. Who says the Briton has no sense of humor? 
—New York Evening Mail. 

In Pittsburg they are talking of holding an indignation meeting over the 
wretched traction service. In Philadelphia such meetings are going on all the 
time in the street-cars.— Philadelphia Press. 

THE Massachusetts doctor who announces that he has weighed human souls 
and found them to average about an ounce is respectfully requested to place his 
own nerve on the scales.—New York American. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


WHY THE SECOND DOUMA IS “RED.” 


“ CHAME and disgrace to Russia,” the “laughing-stock of Eu- 

rope,” and “proof of Russian unfitness for self-govern- 
ment” are the phrases used by Conservative and Moderate organs 
and journalists in Russia in speaking of the composition of the 
new Douma. Premier Stolypine’s brother, a regular contributor 
to the Movoye Vremya and a leading Octoberist, employs similar 
terms and laments the weakness of the Center parties in the 
Douma. The reactionaries, he says, are abnormally strong on 
one side and the revolutionists are even stronger on the other. 
Neither extreme wishes the Douma success; both aim at disrup- 
tion and disorder. 

The ARzech (St. Petersburg) replies at length to these lamenta- 
tions, and argues that the absence of the “ Moderates” is a cause 
for rejoicing, not for regret and alarm. The Moderates, it says, 
have no policy, no spirit, no independence, no fixt principles. 
They are timid, subservient to the bureaucracy, anxious to please, 
or at least not to offend, the Government, instead of to voice the 
demands of the people and give orders to “ the effete, selfish, in- 
competent bureaucracy.” The open reactionaries, the paper con- 
tinues, are men of strong opinions and courage, and as such they 
are actually useful in the Douma. They represent an ancient 
order which has only theoretically been discarded, and it would 
be entirely unnatural to have a parliament without representatives 
of their party. France still has Monarchists in her Parliament; 
how can Russia expect a representative assembly without a Mon- 
archist, autocratist party? Besides, this party, deluded and re- 
actionary as it is, has this in common with the radicals—it hates 
and despises the bureaucracy. In this it can unwittingly be of 
service to progress. 

As to the great strength of the Leftists, the Azech analyzes the 
returns to prove that the Douma is “red” because the people are 
in a radical, oppositional mood. If the Government had won over 
the peasants by its half-measures and promises of land reform, 
the result would have been totally different. But what are the 
facts? The Azech continues: 


“How did the peasants vote? What were the sentiments ex- 
prest by the millions who consfitute the wide foundation of our 
governmental structure? The percentage of Radicals, Leftists, 
Antigovernmentalists in the peasant delegations to the electoral 
colleges was over 70, as against but 18 for the parties of the Right. 

“What does this mean? It means that among the peasants the 
Opposition sentiment is practically universal. And this in spite of 
the fact that it is the peasants who were most subject to adminis- 
trative pressure. Every method that could be used was used by 
the bureaucracy to influence and direct the course of the elections 
in the villages. Yet the peasants overcame all this pressure and 
demonstrated a political firmness, a stubbornness, that must cause 
despair in the reactionary parties. 

“The peasants refused to consider any ‘legal’ objections to the 
selection of deputies that they had confidence in. When they 
were told that such ex-deputies as Aladin were ‘disqualified ’ and 
would not be allowed to take seats in the Douma, they said that 
they would continue to elect them in any event, as they did not 
want any others. 

“It is, in fact, the peasant who is the greatest enemy of the 
bureaucratic régime. The Douma is in reality his work, and he 
can not fail.” 


The Rzech shows also that even the small landowners, pillars of 
conservatism in other countries, have deserted the Government. 
They absented themselves from the elections and allowed the 
Radicals to secure control. If they sympathized with the Moder- 
ates, they certainly would have worked for the success of Octo- 
berist candidates. 

On the other hand, the Rousskaya Zemiia (a reactionary organ 
classed with the “black hundreds”), of the capital, explains the 


preponderance of Radicals and Leftists in the Douma by the un- 
fairness of the electoral system, which favors the town population 
and discriminates against rural or peasant Russia. About 18,000 
peasants, it says, send one elector to the electoral college, while in 
the cities and towns less than 5,000 persons send an elector to the 
college. The leading cities, treated as units and given special 
privileges in the matter of representation in the Douma, have one 
elector for every 3,000 persons. No wonder, it exclaims, that the 
loyal and conservative population is misrepresented and under- 
represented. The Leftists and the Cadets (Constitutional Demo- 
crats) represent not the masses of Russia, but a minority and the 
alien elements. 

The electoral system is denounced by the Radicals and Liberals 
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SECOND DOUMA. 


as well as by the Conservatives. All parties want it fundamen- 
tally changed, each expecting political benefit from revision. The 
Radicals want direct and universal suffrage, and the abolition of 
class voting, electoral colleges, the three-stage system, and so on. 
They believe that the great majority of the people are antigovern- 
mental. The Conservatives and Moderates favor minority repre- 
sentation and some restriction upon the right of suffrage. The 
Douma, if permitted to five and work, will propose changes in the 
electoral law, as the “constitution” forbids any revision of this 
law by the Government itself.— 7vanslations made for' THE LItT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 

British Pity for German Colonial Failure.— 
England’s position as the greatest colonizing nation on the 
globe may give the British the right to tell the Germans that they 
are making a mess of their colonial adventure. They do tell 
them, anyway, right orno right. Germany has a false idea of 
colonization, says a writer in the London Sfectator. She has, 
moreover, chosen an African wilderness to exploit, and the ré8ult 
is an annual deficit in her colonial budget. In spite of the flat- 
tering prospect as drawn up by Mr. Dernburg, Colonial Director, 
the chances of success in bringing German foreign possessions 
into a profitable investment appear chimerical. To quote this 
writer’s commentary on Mr. Dernburg’s optimism: 


“Herr Dernburg’s hearers and readers will not forget that at 
present there is a large annual deficit in the colonial budget, and 
that no single colony except the Kamerun come ear to paying 
its way. It isa far cry from this state of affai*°® . ne utopia of 
which he dreams. It is true that he postpone. ©%. “ttainment of 
his ideal some ten or twenty years; tut for ourselves we can not 
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see any signs that even after that period success will be attained, 
for the fact remains that German colonies are not fortunately 
placed. In Africa, where most are situated, none attain even the 
second class of merit.” 


German emigrants flourish better anywhere than on the colonial 
lands of their own government. This is seen in America, Queens- 
land, or Toronto. To quote: 


“German emigrants, when they come to a British colony, make 
the best of settlers—thrifty, enterprising, and law-abiding. But 
under their own flag they fail, strangled apparently with the red 
tape of bureaucracy. Germany is apt to carry her own rigid do- 
mestic organization to new lands where rigidity is fatal to growth. 
A new colony must be given ample space; but Germany loves to 
rivet upon it unsuitable forms which, instead of acting as props to 
the young plant, become fetters which stifle its growth. This fact 
seems to us to explain the non-success of even a well-situated 
colony such as East Africa; while bureaucracy combined with 
poverty amply explains the case of Damaraland. Until her whole 
methods are radically changed, we do not see how Germany can 
expect flourishing colonies, and the change of these methods 
means a change in the central idea of her present régime.” 





A SETBACK FOR SOCIALISM IN LONDON. 


ONDON has been for the past eighteen*years under a munic- 
ipal government controlled by a party who call themselves 
Progressives. Their progress has apparently taken the direction 
of Socialism, as far as this is implied in municipal ownership, and 
the institution of low fares for workingmen in the trains and river 
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HarE—* Well, it doesn’t much matter which gets me; they both want 
my blood!” —Punch (London). 


steamers, both of which have been owned and operated by the 
city. They have spent a great deal of money, we are told by the 
Moderates or Municipal Reformers, in “ providing parks, bands, 
trees, and other amenities” for the public at the expense of the 
ratepayers. On March 2 these Progressives received a crushing 
defeat at the polls, and Municipal Reformers came in with a con- 
viction that Socialism had been snowed under in London, In 
what the Progressive Westminster Gazette (London) styles “ the 
stiffest fight which the Progressives have yet had to fight” this 
organization of British collectivism was driven horse and foot from 
the field. While Zhe Gazette thinks “ the cause of good govern- 
ment in London has received a serious setback,” Zhe Evening 
Standard and St. James's Gazette (Liberal and Municipal Re- 
formist) charges the Progressives with ruining the city under the 
plea of a spurious Socialism and says: 


“Socialism is a good word in itself. We are all in a sense 
Socialists; we 2! aspire to society’s good. But whatdoes Social- 
ism mean as #terpreted by the Progressives and the muddled 
thinkers who support them blindly in their egregious stumbling in 
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the unknown? It means nothing but license to make rash experi- 
ments under an emblazoned banner—experiments which are more 
likely to lead to ruin than anything else, experiments which so far 
have been productive of waste, selfishness, high rates, and prepos- 
terous ignorance of commercial policy.” 


The London 77mes declares in a special article that the citizens 
of London have been plundered under the Progressive administra. 
tion by rings, trusts, and selfish combinations, to the utter de- 
struction of justice or economy in municipal affairs. It adds the 
following editorial comment: 


“The County Council has too long been dominated by the doc- 
trines of a body of semi-Socialistic politicians, bent, before all 
other things, upon securing the preponderance of the party to 
which they belong, and willing to sacrifice to the attainment of 
this end the principles of sound finance and of careful and judi- 
cious administration. That this is no unfair description of the 
Progressive majority must be manifest to all who have read, with 
the attention which they merit, the articles in which our special 
correspondent has recently described the policy and the under- 
takings of that majority, and the manner in which their various 
schemes have been promoted or carried into effect.” 


The Daily Mail (London) speaks of the Progressives as the 
citizens’ deadly foes. The following particulars are given in sub- 
stantiation of this charge: 


“The Progressive wolves may attempt to conceal themselves in 
sheep’s clothing, but their true aims are disclosed by the vaunting 
indiscretions of their allies. Faithful to the Socialist doctrine 
that ‘the best government is that which taxes the most,’ they have 
taxed London beyond endurance. In five years they have added 
6d. to the rates for county purposes and for education. Yet, 
far from promising economy to-day, they are pledging themselves 
to yet more lavish expenditure. They have increased the assess- 
ments as well as the rates, so that the householder not only pays 
more on each pound, but also has to pay upon more pounds. 
They have added £20,000,000 to the debt of London, and incurred 
further liabilities of £20,000,000 which must be met in the near 


“The disastrous results of their ineptitude are written on the 
face of London. The number of empty houses has risen under 
their rule from 2 to 4 per cent. The percentage of unemployed, 
by the latest volume of their own statistics, has increased in six 
years from 3% to6%. The percentage of paupers has risen from 
27 in 1901 to 32. Two hundred thousand summonses for failure to 
pay the rates were issued last year, and thousands of homes were 
broken up to pay the bills which their maladministration has in- 
curred. Business after business is quitting London because of 
the burdens which they impose on industry.” 


On the other side, letters from the Marquis of Ripon, Canon Sir 
H. Holland, and such nonconformists as Dr. Horton and F. B. 
Meyer are received and quoted by Zhe Daily News (london), a 
strong Progressive organ, to prove that Codling and not Short 
is the friend of the London citizen, and on these 7he Mews 
remarks : 


“ At a time when the disinterested and patriotic leaders, who 
have toiled for eighteen years for the welfare of the city, are being 
denounced by the Moderate press as across between lepers and 
lunatics, it is good to find that so high a testimony is here will- 
ingly presented to this municipal, this national service. We have 
never had any doubt of the allegiance of the working classes in 
this matter.” 


The rise in the rates has been necessary, says Zhe Daily Chron- 
icle (Progressive, London). The Moderates demand brickmaking 
without straw. Thus: 


“The parks are to be kept as well as ever, the fire brigade is to 
be as smart as ever, the employees are to be as well cared for, 
while improvements are to be even more vigorously carried on, and, 
if the Duke of Norfolk has his way, denominational schools are 
to be more generously treated. The public services, in short, are 
to go on as before; but if so, where is the reduction of expendi- 
ture to come in? No answer has ever been given; for. the very 
sufficient reason that there is none to give.” 
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THE ANTI-JAPANESE AGITATION IN CALIFORNIA AS IT IS INTERPRETED 
BY SOME PEOPLE, 











HOW CALIFORNIA LOOKS TO THE JAPANESE TO-DAY. 


WHY THE RUSSIAN POLES ARE NOT 
REVOLUTIONARIES. 


HE Pole in Russia, the impetuous, emotional, enthusiastic 
patriot, the Celt of the Slavic race, as he has been called— 

why is he nota firebrand among Russian revolutionaries? The 
Pole has his political grievances, he has also his political ideal and 
his political dream, but he remains as’ quiet, as silent, as appar- 
ently uninterested during the bursting of bombs, the incendiary 
gatherings, the election struggles of Russia, as Wellington’s re- 
serves stood while French artillery was mowing down the squares in 
the Wavry Road. This apparent anomaly is explained by Francois 
Morawski in La Revue (Paris). We would hardly expect to find 
Germany handled with excessive tenderness, tolerance, or cour- 


CONDUCT OF A CERTAIN GREAT NATION WHICH IS SUPPOSED TO BE THE 
HOME OF LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 


JAPANESE VIEWS OF THE SAN-FRANCISCO SITUATION. 


These cartoons appear in the Shin-Koron or Japanese Review of Reviews (Tokyo). 


tesy in the Polish article of a French review. The Poles, he says, 
are preserving their neutrality for fear of playing into Germany’s 
hands. While Germany would like to see a Polish insurrection in 
Russia, would greet with joy the sight of a Polish coalition in 
arms, and gladly join Russia in crushing united Poland at the 
point of the sword, the best policy of the Poles is, at present, a 
policy of conciliation. Accordingly, as Mr. Morawski observes, 
the Poles within the Prussian frontiers, in spite of the way in which 
their lands were being bought up and settled by Germans by 
means of subsidies distributed by a pan-Germanizing government, 
and in spite of the suppression of the Polish language in. the 
schools, could not be incensed into.armed resistance. “But this 
could perhaps be done in Russia!” Accordingly the German 
press have even encouraged the revolutionaries in Russia, in hopes 
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REFUGEE CAMP IN THE CHINESE FAMINE DISTRICT. 


that the Poles would take fire. “A genuine and downright revolt 
of the Poles in Russia—what a magnificent chance it offered ! 
What new horizons opened out to Poland’s watchful friend at the 
very thought.” But, to quote Mr. Morawski: 


“Prussia was on the watch for the auspicious moment! We 
have seen how her calculations miscarried. The Poles in Russia 
saw the danger and parried it in time. Without ceasing their 
demand for the restoration of ancient rights, they avoid even 
the suspicion of contemplating an armed rising. While Moscow 
was raising barricades, every national party in Poland condemned 
socialistic anarchy and openly accused the local bureaucracy of 
trying to prove themselves indispensable by favoring disorders 
and keeping up the state of siege which was paralyzing all legal 
and patriotic activity. At the first Douma, the Polish deputies 
were conspicuous for their moderation, and when after the disso- 
lution of that Douma the Opposition formulated the famous mani- 
festo of Viborg, the Poles refused to sign it. Thereupon the 
Russian Government, as if in recognition of this, made certain 
concessions, very inadequate, it is true, to Poland’s national re- 
quirements, but still sufficient to 


their lot ameliorated, but now it is Russia whois raising her voice in 
their favor, and the idea of a good understanding between the two 
nations is making way in spite of obstacles opposed by adminis- 
trative unwillingness, and the inveterate defiance of Russian 
nationalists.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST 





THE FAMINE VAMPIRES OF CHINA. 


MERICA and Europe are doing much .to alleviate the hor- 
rors of the present famine in China, and the rich merchants 

of Shanghai and Hongkong are contributing their quota. Some 
Chinese farmers and dealers, however, are reaping a harvest in 
the afflicted district, for while the present suffering is not so 
severe as that experienced in the Yunnan famine thirteen years 
ago, says The Overland China Mail (Hongkong), yet in spite of 
every effort to alleviate its ravages, it is becoming intensified. Half 
a bushel of rice is now fetching $5, but children are not being sold 
into slavery as is recorded in some 








mark an advance in the reestab- , 
lishment of a good understanding 
between the two principal Slavic 
peoples. The general opinion, 
based upon full information from 
a competent Russian source, was 
that at St. Petersburg, in spite of 
the disposition of the bureaucracy, 
a desire was felt to grant the king- 
dom of Poland administrative au- 
tonomy, and that nothing but a di- 
rect threat uttered by Prussia had 
prevented the carrying out of this 
decisive measure.” 





According to this writer Prus- 
sia is much more than a mere 
marplot in aggravating the relations between the Poles and the 
Russians. The specter that haunts her is that of a Polish king- 
dom established under Russian auspices, and calling up in Prus- 
sian Poland the patriotic independence that would at once fling off 
the yoke of pan-Germanism. “The vision of a Poland in Russia, 
regenerated, and healed of all her wounds, reconciled with her 
greater sister, and supported by her, has never ceased to be a 
nightmare to Berlin statesmen.” 

Germany, we are told, hoped that the question of independent 
Slavic nationality would be forever set at rest in Europe by the 
victory of Russia over Japan, and the consequent internecine 
struggle between Japan and England for predominance in the Far 
East. With this end in view William II. is charged with having 
fomented the quarrel between Tokyo and St. Petersburg. “But 
the Poles are now engaged in political regeneration, and are finding 





A NEARER VIEW OF ONE OF THE HUTS IN THE REFUGEE CAMP. 


records of periodic famines in that 
country. Zhe Celestial Empire 
(Shanghai) speaks plainly of “-the 
steadily increasing severity of the 
distress” and quotes from a letter 
received from Hsuchow, in the very 
heart of China, where the country 
isin a terrible condition. Those 
who flee from the famine district 
are driven back from places of 
plenty, only todie at home. Houses 
and trees are being torn or cut down 
and sold at a nominal price, and 
whole provinces are turned into 
deforestated deserts. We quote 
the following passage from the letter referred to, in illustration of 
the truth that there are vampires who make fortunes out of famine, 
just as others are ready to do out of foreign or intestine war: 

“Emigration is going on ez masse, but a large portion of the 
first emigrants have returned, having been refused permission to 
stay in the better-off districts to the south, where the concentra- 
tion of refugees and brigandage are feared. They return to die 
at home, or at least near where their homes stood, for a large 
proportion of the houses which withstood the floods have been 
torn down and sold at ridiculous prices as firewood. Needless to 
say, furniture was first sacrificed, but that in most cases would 
scarcely realize a dollar. Trees are sold at such low prices that 
the people of Pei-hsien, which is some distance to the north and, 
being on higher ground, has suffered but lightly from the 
floods, are buying them up in large quantities and storing them 
for sale after next harvest at handsome profits. Those whose 
fields have borne good crops, make their fortune this year.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IMITATIONS OF LIFE AND GROWTH. 


S achemical process by which objects representing tigy plants 
L are built up necessarily valuable because of this similarity? 
Can it, in particular, help us to understand the kind of growth that 
itimitates? Experiments on this order have been much in evi- 
dence for the past year or so, and there are those, especially wri- 
ters for the daily press, who have insisted that they may prove of 
scientific value. The experimenters themselves have generally 
dwelt only on the curiosity of the resemblance, regarding which 
we have recently quoted or translated several articles in these 
columns. In Cosmos (Paris, January 12), G. Loucheux, chemist 
of the French Department of Finance, insists that it is puerile to 
do more than this. It is a long way, he says, from a chemical 
precipitate to a plant. Mr. Loucheux has been trying some ex- 
periments on his own account, and his pictures of the results are 
original and striking. He says of them: 


“If these cultures are ‘alive,’ it is solely in that sense of the 
word that implies duration [as when we speak of the ‘life’ of an 
electric bulb]; this ‘life’ is exceedingly variable ; and for the same 
nutritive medium of different consistencies, that is to say, more 
or less rich in gelatin, we obtain widely varied rapidities of growth. 

“T should add that, contrary to what has been stated, I have 
never found that chloroform has the least paralyzing or accelera- 
ting effect on the development of the pseudo-vegetable. Neither 
have I ever remarked that fragments of the pseudo-plant show 
under the microscope the least trace of vegetable elements. They 
have no cells and still less is there apparent circulation. 

“ All these known facts depend directly on the phenomenon of 
osmose; they were explained long ago and are taught to-day in 
all courses in physics. 

“ About 1865 Traube presented them in an elegant form without 
thinking that a new edition of his work would appear in 1906! 
Considering the lack of novelty from the standpoint of the origins 
of life offered by this discovery (which is really no discovery at 
all), we may be surprized at the exaggerated fuss that is made in 
society and the papers and magazines over a subject that can be 
regarded in no other light than that of a scientific amusement. 

“Despite all this, it would perhaps be interesting, or at least 
curious, to make new experiments, varying the salts employed. 
We should thus have a whole ‘mineral flora’ for the lover of the 
unexpected to study. 

“Scientifically, these facts may, owing to their morphologic 
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to imagine that they may teach us anything whatever about the 
origin of life. : 

“It is a far cry from a chemical precipitate, no matter how 
skilfully prepared, to a plant, even a monocellular one, and from 
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After 17 hours. 
a, Surface growth. 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN IRON SALT IN GELATIN. 


Two days. Four days. Six days. Eight days. 


4, Growth upward from bottom. 


persistence (globular and leaf-like forms with copper sulfate and 
thread-like forms with iron sulfate), be connected with the crys- 
tallographic phenomena that have been considered by certain au- 
thors as representing inferior forms of life, but it would be puerile 
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After i7 hours. Two days. Four days." Six days. Eight days. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A COPPER SALT IN GELATIN. 


the point of view of vital- origins the ink-bottle is still full. The 
mountains have brought forth a very small mouse indeed!” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





OUR UNCHANGING CLIMATE. 


NO year passes without the assertion by scores of educated 

persons that our climate is changing—generally that it is 
growing milder. The records of the Weather Bureau show no 
such phenomenon, and it is safer to rely on them than on individ- 
ual recollection, which is apt to lay undue stress on some one re- 
membered winter of great severity. Says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript: 


“Professor Moore, chief of the national Weather Bureau, pro- 
claims himself as highly gratified by the recent heavy burden and 
wide distribution of snow precipitation. It helps to dispel illu- 
sions which bother him in his official business. He finds a wide- 
spread belief in the idea of changing conditions, and not a few . 
put so much faith in them that they think a readjustment of ‘busi- 
ness plans and agricultural operations necessary to conform to 
them. Year in and year out, he maintains, the weather now is 
what it used to be, but the same comparisons of the present with 
the past and the same deductions therefrom have been going on 
ever since the country was settled. Even Thomas Jefferson 
caught the prevailing impression, since among his papers at the 
State Department appears this: ‘It is evident that the climate of 
Virginia is changed. The old inhabitants here tell me that they 
remember when snow lay on the ground four months every year, 
and they rode in sleighs. Now it is rare that we get enough snow 
to have a sleigh-ride. Itis apparent that the climate of Virginia - 
has changed since 1607, when the settlers came into Jamestown.’ 

“Professor Moore’s explanation of the prevailing impression is 
that the man of middle age or more ‘remembers the abnormal and 
in his mind brings it down to the present day and compares it 
with the average,’ which is not a fair comparison. Fifty years 
ago this winter, we have been told, the snow was so deep along 
Tremont Street that two men walking on opposite sides of it could 
not see each other. In those days the snow was piled in the mid- 
dle and not carried off by the street-railway people and the city 
department; yet only nineteen years ago next month larger stories 
than that could have been told of New York and many another 
city, buried in the memorable March blizzard. 

“It is about thirty-seven years since the official records began 
to be taken by the Weather Bureau. There has been close and 
continuous study of data during all that time, and if these care- 
lessly assumed modifications of climate were taking place it would 
have been discovered before this. The latest encyclopedias tell us 
that ‘there is no well-authenticated case of a change of climate within 
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the last two thousand years. Neither is it possible that any 
change on the surface of the earth, due to man—such as deforesta- 
tion, reforestation, agriculture, canals, railroads, or telegraphs— 
can have had anything more than the slightest local effect, if any, 
on climatic phenomena that depend upon the action of the whole 
atmosphere.’ So the calculations that have served us in the past 
continue to be reasonably dependable. Seed-time and harvest 
shall not fail, or at least the shortage of one year shall be balanced 
by the abundance of another.” 





THE ABUSE OF ATHLETICS. 


HE recently published statistics purporting to show that ath- 
letes at Yale have been longer-lived than the non-athletic 
members of their classes are not supported by records adduced in 
an article on “ Exercise and Its Dangers” by Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son in Harper's Magazine (New York, March). According to 
Dr. Hutchinson, “muscular effort has been pushed to extremes” 
both in labor and in voluntary exercise. Overwork is injuring 
part of our population, and overindulgence in athletics another, 
and of course a smaller, part. Professional and business men of 
the ordinary type exercise moderately, and furnish, so the writer 
asserts, finer physical types than either the day-laborer or the ath- 
lete. Systematic exercise, when so prolonged and fatiguing that 
it is kept up, not from enjoyment, but to “get up muscle,” Dr. 
Hutchinson regards as distinctly dangerous. He says: 


“In fact, the medical profession is coming generally to regard 
college and high-school athletics, as now practised, as a menace 
to the health of the community. This was not true in earlier 
days, when college men took their sport like gentlemen, and the 
later life-records made by the Oxford and Cambridge ’varsity 
crews are still quoted by health-journals. Nowadays, however, 
the results are widely different; and sufficient data have accumu- 
lated in proof thereof. Take, for instance, the data collected by 
Dr. Robert Coughlin upon the causes of the deaths among ath- 
letes for the year 1905. First, of all of the 128 athletes who died 
during the year, 78 died from injuries received, and only 50 from 
disease —a huge inherent mortality to begin with. But the nature 
of the diseases which caused the 50 natural deaths is even more 
significant; for, contrary to popular impression, the death-rate 
from infectious diseases among these picked specimens, these 
prides of their clubs and colleges, was nearly double that of the 


other adult males of the community. For comparison Dr. Cough- - 


lin selected the deaths that year among the policy-holders in one 
of our large insurance companies, who were all adult males of 
about the same social coiudition as the athletes. The contrast is 
so striking that I shall put the figures in parallel columns: 


DEATHS IN 1905 DUE TO INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


Policy- 
holders. Athletes. 
ee ES Soe ey ey ee ee me Tore 10.4 14 
ROM EDEIG n.55 ic ciosnkb acess eden neue nunnnesee te 13 14 
DEM MUE. ca ccansxnnkankbaenk nor cessumasnbink 6 8 
Cerebrospinal Meningitis........<.0000000s0000000 ° 18 
PUMPS EDEL EE iccL ancien hossec ene ae nan meees 29.4 34 


“In non-infectious diseases likely to be due to strain the con- 
trast is even more striking, especially when we recall the probable 
higher average age of the policy-holders, in connection with the 
fact that these diseases are far more frequent in later life: 


DEATHS IN 1905 DUE TO NON-INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


Policy- 
holders. Athletes. 
SIGE eMORENG TC) utc uncns sone asseuene be enunne 6 16 
RaGewE TS Le cehecbaneewenpeaeehaueknet 6 10 
RUBE dnc kp chee sab ikee oes ss atoebhandseest 12 26 


“In short, athletes are, according to these figures, two and one- 
half times as liable to cardiac diseases, sixty per cent. more liable 
to diseases of the kidney, and twenty-five per cent. more liable to 
die of the three main infectious diseases of adult life—pneumonia, 
consumption, and typhoid—than the average of their fellows. 
Instead of increasing their power of resistance to disease, their 
boasted training has apparently reduced it.” 


In the writer’s judgment, the champion athlete is no ideal type, 
but rather a necessary evil, inseparable from our competitive sys- 
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tem of athletics. The trouble, he thinks, lies in ignorance of the 
real aim of bodily training, which should be to develop not the 
muscles, but the heart and the nervous system. He goes on: 


“Tt is quality of muscular effort that counts rather than quan- 
tity. So long as muscular effort is strengthening the heart and 
developing the nervous system and increasing the appetite, it is 
doing good; beyond that it is physiologically valueless, often 
harmful, however great economic or sporting value it may have. 

“It isnot difficult to determine where the dividing line falls. In 
fact, we have an instinct for the purpose. So long as exercise 
gives us pleasure, exhilaration, it is doing us good. When we 
cease to enjoy it, it is either neutral or harmful physically. The 
athlete will, and the day-laborer must, persist far beyond this line 
—and die early in consequence. A reasonable amount of non- 
enjoyable exercise is, of course, perfectly consistent with health, 
but of no advantage to it. 

“ All men in vigorous health enjoy exercise in some form; and 
most laborers, within certain limits, enjoy their work, taking a 
pleasure and a pride in it. Whether it be the exhilaration of the 
four-mile-an-hour swing, up hill and down dale; the dash and 
smash of the tennis-court; the clatter and whistle of the broad- 
swords; the swing and bite of the ax; the swish of the scythe, the 
crunch of the spade under the foot, the heave and swing of the 
pitchfork—there is a positive pleasure in vigorous exertion. In 
fact, in the last analysis, pleasure consists in responding to stimuli, 
doing things, easily, with a sense of reserve force, of power to 
spare. In other words, physically profitable exercise must par- 
take of the nature of play. Nature nowhere shows a subtler 
wisdom tian in the play instinct. The baby, like the fabled 
bear-cub, is born a shapeless lump mentally and played into 


“In fine, development, to be healthful, must be symmetrical. 
You can not profitably develop the body apart from the mind, or 
the mind apart from the body, or either apart from ‘the sense in 
us for conduct, the sense in us for beauty.’ The training which 
will develop the most vigorous, the most highly resisting physique, 
will also develop the clearest mind and the most beautiful body.” 





HYGIENE OF THE TAN SHOE. 


RE russet or tan shoes more comfortable to wear and more 

durable than black ones? Many think they are, and 7%e 

Lancet (London, February 16) believes there may be a reason for 
it. Says an editorial writer: 


“Tt seems pretty certain that for some reason or other tan leather 
keeps softer than blacked leather, and one explanation of this 
may be that in the great number of cases the blacking used for 
polishing black boots has strongly acid properties, whereas the 
pastes used for polishing brown boots are never acid and consist 
of a kind of varnish made of oils and waxes. In many of the’ for- 
mulas given for making blacking a very large proportion of oil of 
vitriol, or strong sulfuric acid, is directed to be used. The chief in- 
gredients of boot-blacking appear to be ivory-black, treacle, and 
oil of vitriol. Sometimes hydrochloric acid is used. The object 
of the acid apparently is to dissolve out the mineral matter (chiefly 
phosphate of lime) of the tvory-black and so to reduce it to a very 
fine spongy state. The result is that the blacking is very acid, if 
not with sulfuric acid, certainly with phosphoric acid. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, we have found sufficient free sulfuric acid in blacking 
which we have examined to char paper when dried upon it.” 


Owing to these facts, it is quite possible, the writer thinks, that 
the constant use of blacking on leather may sooner or later render 
it hard and unyielding and less durable, so that the boot becomes 
uncomfortable to its wearer. He goes on: 


“The destructive action of sulfuric acid on leather is very well 
illustrated in the case of the leather bindings of books which have 
been kept on the top shelves of a library, at a level, that is to say, 
above that of the gaslights. We have known it possible to scrape 
off the binding a powder resembling snuff in appearance which on 
analysis proved to contain quite an astonishing proportion of free 
sulfuric acid. The view that the leather of the brown boot, pol- 
ished, that is, with wax and oil, keeps softer and more comforta- 
ble than the leather of the black boot, polished day by day with 
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acid blacking, may find this explanation—that in the latter case 
the acid blacking slowly destroys the pliable qualities of the 
leather, while in the former the neutral oils and waxes preserve 
the softness of the leather. If that be so, acid blacking might be 
given up with advantage, and neutral boot-polishes substituted, for 
there is no greater discomfort in regard to matters of personal 
dress than a badly fitting boot or one the leather of which is, or 
becomes, as hard as wood.” 





ANALYSIS OF SOUNDS BY CURVES. 


N interesting graphical study of sounds, particularly those of 
spoken language, has just been published by the Carnegie 
Institution (Washington, 1906), embodying the result of about five 
years’ experiment by Prof. E. W. Scripture. The curves studied 
by Dr. Scripture are ingenious enlargements of those formed on 
the disk of a gramophone, obtained by delicate compound 
levers. The degree of enlargement may be seen by comparing 
Scripture’s record of a single note from an orchestra with the al- 
most microscopic tracing on a disk record. Of this, Professor 
Scripture says: 

“The curve . . . is from the record of anote from an orchestra. 
The most prominent vibration is one whose wave-length is 3 mm. 
= 0.0012 sec., that is, about the note gh Another prominent 
feature is the grouping of these vibrations in threes, indicating a 
tone with a period of 9 mm. = 0.0036 sec., or a note about c1 t. 
There is one which reenforces every sixth vibration of the high 
note and another that coincides approximately with every ninth; 
the former would correspond to c° $, the latter to g~ ¢ The com- 
bination of all these notes—each comprizing a fundamental with 
overtones—produces avery complicated curve. From such vibra- 
tions, however, the ear can pick out not only the component notes, 
but also the characteristic tones of the piano, violin, etc.” 


Says a reviewer of Professor Scripture’s book in ature (Lon- 
don, February 21): 


“In asimilar manner Dr. Scripture gives a careful description 
of a large number of tracings of noises—whistling, various musical 
instruments, and human speech. 

“We now approach the most difficult part of the investigation, 
namely, the analysis of the curves produced by human speech. 
Dr. Scripture’s plan has been to analyze carefully portions of 
actual] speeches, as, for example, that of Chauncey M. Depew on 
‘Forefather’s day,’ when he says, ‘Without regard torace or creed 
I can,’ etc.; or . . . Joseph Jefferson’s speech in proposing A7p 
Van Winkle’s toast, ‘Come, Rip, what do you say to a glass? 
That’s fine schnapps.’ As an example, take a small portion of 
the latter speech. 

“Each line contains only a few waves out of the curve fora 
vowel, and Dr. Scripture gives a careful analysis. It would have 
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RECORD OF A NOTE FROM AN ORCHESTRA. 


been better, I think, if Dr. Scripture, with his fine appliances, 
had given us an exhaustive examination of each vowel, not as it 
occurs in such a speech as we are considering, but by itself... . 
However, there can be no doubt Dr. Scriputre’s analysis teaches 
usa great deal. One would have expected that the wave-forms in 
a vowel tone would have had the same form or shape for a short 
time, but it would appear that this is not so. 

“So much has been said,’ writes Dr. Scripture, ‘of the com- 
plexity and the variability of the speech-curves that the impres- 


sion may have been produced that they are hopelessly irregular. 
This is not true. They are as irregular as the leaves of a tree; 
no two are alike, yet the individuals of a variety resemble one an- 
other, and differ from other varieties. ...... 

“*As already pointed out, no two waves of a vowel are alike; 
the differences are often so great that we may be sure that one 
part sounds utterly different from another, altho the ear apparently 
gets only a single general impression.’ ” 


In the analysis of speech-curves, Dr. Scripture attaches im- 
portance to what may be termed the melody of speech. The re- 
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CURVES SHOWING WAVES FROM VARIOUS VOWELS SPOKEN BY 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON IN “RIP VAN WINKLE’S TOAST.” 


viewer defines “melody ” as the effect of sounds of different pitch 
heard one after another. Scripture says: 


“The study of melody is the study of the fluctuations of the 
pitch of the tone from the glottal lips. Each explosion, puff, or 
vibration from the glottis arouses a vibrating movement that shows 
itself in the speech-curve'as a group of vibrations; this we have 
called a ‘wave-group’ or a ‘wave.’ A ‘wave’ thus means the 
whole complicated group of vibrations resulting from a single 
glottal movement. The study of melody has to do with these 
waves or wave-groups.” 


The reviewer goes on: 


“By a special method Dr. Scripture plots a melody-curve from 
a transcribed record, showing, for example, the curve when ‘Oh’ 
is uttered ‘sorrowfully,’ or ‘admiringly,’ or ‘questioningly,’ etc. 
He works out the ‘melody-curves’ in Depew’s speech, and then 
writes the melody in musical notation. With regard to the em- 
phasis of speech as indicating the emotional condition of the 
speaker’s mind, we must, however, take into account not only 
melody, or the sequence of tones of different pitch, but also the 
intensity, the passing from diminuendo to crescendo or vice versa. 
Dr. Scripture has not attributed sufficient importance to this ele- 
ment in the analysis. The amplitudes of the wave-forms increase 
or diminish according to the intensity.” 


Dr. Scripture tells us that the physiologists are all wrong who 
teach us that the edges of the vocal cords vibrate and so produce 
sound. The sounds of the voice originate, according to the the- 
ory that he accepts, in rapid series of intermittent “ puffs ” emitted 
between the “cords.” 





Dull Children.—That dull or backward children are often 
neglected, owing to a misapprehension of their capabilities, is the 
opinion of an editorial writer in Zhe Hospital (London, February 
9). Such a child may be made to attend a school with brighter 
children, where injustice is done to him, or he may be unjustly re- 
garded as mentally deficient. On the other hand, a boy or girl 
who is really wanting in intellect is often described as “ backward.” 
These are two very different conditions, we are told: 


“In the words of Dr. Charles West: ‘A mentally deficient child 
would be abnormal for any age, whereas a backward child is 
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merely abnormal for its own age.’ The mentally deficient child 
has some definite brain lesion, sometimes gross, sometimes in- 
capable of clinical definition, and his condition is essentiaily in- 
curable, altho education on special lines may enable him to be- 
come ‘a hewer of wood and a drawer of water.’ Meredulness, on 
the other hand, is due usually to some disorder of other parts of 
the body or of the general nutrition, with, as a result, an imper- 
fectly nourished brain.” 


The dull child may be simply underfed, or suffering from some 
chronic disease, as heart trouble, anemia, or incipient tuberculosis. 
Other unsuspected reasons fcr mental dulness are chorea and ade- 
noids in the nasopharynx, which cause thousands of school: 
children to appear * npackward.” The remedy lies in efficient 
medical inspection 


THE NEW ELECTRIC MUSIC. 


HE electric organ, or “telharmonium,” described some time 
ago in these columns, has now apparently passed beyond the 
experimental stage. One of the instruments is on exhibition in 
New York, and preparations are being made to transmit its music- 
producing vibrations to various parts of the city. The peculiarity 
of the “electric music” is that it is produced primarily and simul- 
taneously at the various points where it is heard; it proceeds 
from a telephone-disk or a “singing arc-lamp,” but the vibrations 
that actuate this receiver 
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“There are two keyboards equipped with 144 keys each, ena- 
bling two musicians to play simultaneously, and together to have 
control over 20 keys at any one time. ...... 

“The telharmonic system is a wonder both to the layman and 
the professional engineer; to the latter on account of the com- 
plexity of the circuits and their operation, and to the former by 
reason of the degree of perfection attained in this, the first plant 
of its kind, during a period of little over two years by one man— 
Dr. Thaddeus Cahill—its inventor and promoter. ...... 

“The quality of the new music is surprizingly good; the tones 
now produced are intended to be reproductions of the wood- wind 
instruments—the flute, oboe, etc., but with a range from the high- 
est to the lowest on the scale. 

“The aim of the new invention is not only to produce a high 
quality of musical sound, but to effect the distribution of music on 
a large scale. It is claimed that with a properly equipped central 
station, the telharmonic music could be distributed to all the resi- 
dences within a radius of 150 miles of New York City. A half- 
dozen operators at the keyboards could duplicate the effect of an 
orchestra of 150 pieces, and an audience of a million people could 
listen at once to the resulting music.” 





DANGER OF THE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 
OME time ago we quoted an article in these columns contain- 
ing a prediction that steam-locomotive engineers, transferred 
to electric motors, would be unable to gage their speed and that 
excessive velocities might 








are not the reproduction of 
any previous music; they 
are the result of the direct 
action of the performer at 
the keyboard, who may be 
so far from the miusic he 
is making that he does not 
hear it atall. The follow- 
ing description of the com- | 
bination of devices that 
constitute this interesting 
system is from Exgineer- 
ing News (New York, Feb- 
ruary 28): 


li 


‘ The telharmonium ... 
has nothing in common 
with any other musical de- 
vice or instrument, but is 
purely an electrical ma- 
chine by whose operationa 
musician may produce any 
music known to the human 
ear. The sounds are pro- 
duced by telephone-receiv- 
ers provided with horns 
of the megaphone type. . . 
The music issuing from the horns is sufficiently powerful to fill an 
ordinary room, being about the same in loudness as that from a 
violin or piano, and the horn from which it issues may, if desired, 
be entirely concealed from view. 

“With the exception of the keyboard, which is located in the 
concert-hall previously referred to, the apparatus of the plant is in 
the basement. Here is a series of 144 electric alternators, each 
giving a current of a certain frequency. When these currents are 
sent into a telephone-receiver they cause the diaphragm to give 
out a musical note of a pitch corresponding to the number of alter- 
nations. When the musician presses down a key on the keyboard, 
a magnetic circuit is closed on the switchboard, which causes a 
rod to be lifted and the currents from one or more alternators to 
be sent over the wire. . . . The range of frequencies thus obtained 
from the 144 alternators is from 40 to 4,000 cycles per second. By 
depressing any certain key on the keyboard there results a current 
in the telephone-receivers which causes their diaphragms to vibrate 
so as to correspond in frequency to the ground tone of the desired 
musical note and the various partials or overtones, the loudness 
of the latter being under the control of the musician. 


Courtesy of “ Engineering News,” New York, 





PART OF THE SWITCHBOARD AND TONE-MIXERS OF THE TELHARMONIC SYSTEM. 


be expected to result. On 
the ordinary motor - cars 
there is not so much danger 
because these are not capa- 
ble of high speeds, but on 
the powerful locomotives 


tg : now being introduced on 
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the trunk-line roads there 
is real peril in this fact, es- 
pecially when speed is 
coupled with the unusual 
weight concentrated in one 
part of the train. Zhe 
Scientific American (New 
York, March 2) points the 
moral by reference to the 
recent disaster to an elec- 
tric train on the New York 
Central, where the weight 
was still further augment- 
ed by the use of two en- 
gines. Says an editorial 
writer in this paper: 


“It is our belief that this 
disaster should call an im- 
mediate halt upon the application of heavy electric locomotives to 
steam roads, until the tracks atall curves have been put into a con- 
dition to meet the heavier stresses which will be imposed by the 
higher speed, the concentrated wheel-loads, the rigid wheel-base, 
and the very low center of gravity of the electric locomotives. The 
express steam-locomotives of the New York Central Railroad have 
a maximum horse-power of about 1,700, whereas the electric loco- 
motives of the same road have developed a maximum of over 
3,000 horse-power. Of course, it is not intended that this maxi- 
mum shall be used except in emergency cases in which unusually 
heavy loads must be hauled at the highest speed. Yet it will in- 
evitably occur in future electric operation that an engineer will 
occasionally be behind time during a trip on which he has a light 
train behind his powerful motor, and he would not be human if he 
did not feel the strongest: inducement, having such an enormous 
reserve power at his command, to open his controller and make 
up, as he could easily do, the lost time. But at these excessive 
speeds (and they will inevitably be made, in spite of all that the 
management of the road may do to prevent it) the trains will be 
running at a velocity far greater than that for which the outer rails 
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on the curves have been banked or elevated, and when that condi- 
tion is reached, the peril of displaced or overturned rails begins to 
loom up very big and threatening.” 


The danger of derailment, the writer points out, is increased by 
the fact that the center of gravity of an electric locomotive lies 
very much nearer the rail than that of the steam-locomotive, so 
that the locomotive strikes against the outer rail much more 
powerfully for the same weight than in the steam locomotive. 
He says: 

“The center of the steam-boiler of the present expresses on the 
New York Central road is about 9 feet 6 inches above the track, 
and when the engine lurches against the outer rails of a curve 
there is something of a cushioning effect due to the fact that the 
weights are relatively high. But in the electric locomotive the 
heavy motors are placed concentrically around the axles, the 
wheels are small in diameter, and the massive frame is hung low, 
with the result that there is a heavy concentration of weight near 
the rails. Moreover, the heavy motors are fixt rigidly upon the 
axles. Taken altogether, it can be seen that the lateral hammer- 
ing effect against the outer rail must be very much more severe 
in the electric than in the 
steam locomotive.  Fur- 
thermore, about 70 tons out 
of the 95 tons total weight 
of the locomotive is con- 
centrated on the four dri- 
vers and within a space of 
only 12 feet. This wheel- 
base of the drivers is rigid, 
and must necessarily act 
with an intense local side- 
thrust against the particu- 
lar rail over which it is 
moving; nor did that rail 
in the case of the recent 
accident receive any assist- 
ance from the rail behind 
it, since this rail also was 
subjected to similar stress 
from the second locomo- 
tive.” 


The moral, the writer 


solute necessity for a com- 
plete revision of the figures 
on which the engineer re- 
lies for superelevation of outer rails on curves. The fact that 
many roads are now changing from steam to electric power makes 
this urgent, he believes, if future accidents are to be avoided. In 
addition to this, a speed-indicator will have to form part of the 
equipment of the future electric train, in the opinion of Zhe /lec- 
trical Review (New York, March 2). Says a writer in this paper: 


By courtesy of ** The Engineering News,” New York, 
KEYBOARD OF THE TELHARMONIC SYSTEM FOR THE PRODUCTION OF MUSIC BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


“When the engineer of a steam-locomotive, after years of serv- 
ice, is transferred to an electric train, it is probable that it takes 
him some time to learn the characteristics of his new motor. He 
may not realize that, after throwing on the power, it takes but a 
short time for the electric train to come up to full speed. He has 
none of the old familiar sounds to guide him. The thumping and 
jerking of the piston-rods and side-bars is absent, and the only 
way of judging speed is by actual movement. This is not easy to 
do until one has had long practise, and for an engineer taken from 
a steam-locomotive it must be particularly difficult. It seems 
probable that to this may be attributed some of the accidents to 
electric trains which have occurred. For example, in rounding a 
curve it is generally necessary to apply power to overcome the in- 
creased resistance to the train, and in approaching the curve ata 
low speed the motorman might, unthinkingly, throw on power, 
not realizing that a considerable increase in the speed of his train 
would take place before the curve was reached and the increased 
resistance encountered. 

“It is not impossible, moreover, in running at high speeds 
with electrically hauled trains, that the motorman may misjudge 
his speed because of the smoothness of running and the absence 





of jerks. He may really be going at a much higher speed than he 
realizes. To prevent accidents from this cause it might be well 
to add to the equipment of an electric Jocomotive a speed-indica- 
tor. This could be done without much expense, and the motor- 
man’would no longer be left to judge from his past experience, 
which might, indeed, be misleading.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


Some of the facts statedin anarticle quoted from Knowledge (London) in THE 
LITERARY Dicest for December 15 last, under the heading ‘‘Using Alcohol 
for 860 Generations’’ are corrected bya correspondent who asks that we do not 
use his name. He writes: ‘‘As a matter of fact, Dr. L. L. Woodruff succeeded 
in carrying an organism closely allied to Paramcecium, namely Oxytricha 
fallax, to 860 generations, but the stimulant used to restore lost vitality was 
beef extract, and not alcohol! Beef extract was used because Calkins had 
found it effective on Paramoecium. Prof. G. N. Calkins carried Paramcecium 
to 742 generations, and incidentally made some experiments with alcohol and 
strychnin on them, but for a comparatively few generations. Toquote Calkins: 
‘There is no doubt that, for a time at least, alcohol will prevent death during 
periods of depression; whether it acts like the beef extract can not be stated 
with certainty. From these curves there is evidence to show that it does not, 
and that the general vitality would decrease under the constant stimulus as 
it does under the treatment 
with hay-infusion alone, altho 
much more slowly.’ Again, 
a it may be concluded 
that the alcohol exacts no phys- 
iological usury during the pe- 
riod of treatment. but it can 
not be inferred from these ex- 
periments alone that alcohol, 
like beef extract, restores the 
high potential of vitality. 
Further experiments, carried 
out for much longer periods, 
must be undertaken before this 
point can be finally deter- 
mined.’ No one, then, has sub- 
mitted any protozoan to alcohol 
for 860 generations. ‘Attained 
860 Generations by Stimula- 
tion with Beef Extract’ would 
have been a correct title for 
your article, had it referred to 
Oxytricha fallax.” 





A NEw illustration of the 
minuteness of the atom was 
given by John A. Brashear, in 
an address delivered at Lehigh 
University recently, says The 
American Machinist (New 
York). ‘‘Quoting Lord Kelvin’s 
saying that ‘if we raise a 
drop of water to the size of the 
earth, and raise the atom in the same proportion, then it will be some place 
between the size of a marble and a cricket-ball’ Mr. Brashear then said: ‘If 
you fill a tiny vessel one centimeter [# inch] cube with hydrogen corpuscles, 
you can place therein, in round numbers, five hundred and twenty-five 
octillions (525,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) of them. If these corpus- 
cles are allowed to run out of the vessel at the rate of one thousand per sec- 
ond it will require seventeen quintillions (17,000,000,000,000,000,000) of y_.:rs 
to empty it.” 


ComMENTING on the Department of Agriculture’s bulletin about machines 
for milking cows, noticed in these pages recently, the Boston Transcript ob- 
serves that it ‘‘should be of interest to those localities where it is almost im- 
possible to get the help necessary for carrying on the farm.’ The writer goes 
on to say: ‘‘In considerable areas of the new provinces of Western Canada 
dairying has been a lamentable failure, because most of the men who can be 
hired greatly prefer working in the wheat-fields to milking cows, and some 
of them specify in answering advertisements that they will not take a place 
where this task is required of them. ... Most inventions come into the world 
when people become unwilling to do a certain kind of work by hand, so that 
the price of the labor reaches high figures. It takes high-priced labor to make 
many kinds of machinery profitable at all.”’ 


OF one of the recent books in praise of Luther Burbank, Knowledge and 
Scientific News (London, February) says: ‘‘Burbank has undoubtedly done 
some good work, and has given to the world many improved plants of sterling 
value, and a straightforward account of his accomplishments and methods would 
have been welcomed by all, but unfortunately such practical matter is com- 
pletely swamped by a superabundance of rhetorical flourish that the subject 
proper is somewhat difficult to locate.’”” Regarding the statements that Bur- 
bank could easily make a blue rose, but does not think it worth while, the 
writer remarks: ‘‘We sincerely trust that Burbank may be induced to recon- 
sider his decision, and make a blue rose; many people have already attempted 
to do so, but without siiccess. Everybody desires a blue rose, and if the only 
person in the world capable of creating one declines to do so, the opportunity 
will probably be lost forever.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


EMERSON AS THE PRIEST OF THE 
UNCHURCHED. 


MERSON was exclusively a man of religion, aeclares his’ 


latest biographer, Prof. George E. Woodberry, who for- 
merly occupied the chair of comparative literature at Columbia 
University and is at present filling the Lowell Institute lectureship 
in Boston. “By many repeated readings” of the works of the 
Concord philosopher, through many years, Professor Woodberry 
declares that he has “ winnowed this meaning from them.” Tho 
so little of Emerson’s literary product deals ostensibly with relig- 
jous subjects; his thought must be regarded as “a corollary from 
his religious premises.” After establishing this thesis as a start- 
ing-point, the writer goes further into particulars by asserting 
that “primary honesty” requires it to be said in considering his 
relation to the religious changes of the time, that Emerson was 
“not a Christian in any proper use of the word.” Instead of that 
he was rather “a link in the de-Christianization of the world in 
laying off the vesture of old religion.” The systemless character 
of his teaching is shown by Professor Woodberry’s remark that 
no modern mind can abide in his ideas. “They were the tent 
where the spirit rested for a night,and is now gone.” In amplify- 
ing his view that Emerson’s inspiring power in religion really con- 
stitutes the “substance of his influence and fame,” we read as fol- 
lows in the volume entitled “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” contributed 
to the English Men of Letters Series: 


“In the field of religion the power of Emerson seems to lie in 
the fact that he confirms, as it were, the mystical moments that 
visit the soul, and gives to them a divine sanction. All men have 
such moments in which they are in the presence of an unknown 
element in human destiny and are subject to feeling of which they 
can make no analysis and whose meaning they can yot read. 
Such moments are touched with emotion, according to their origin 
and the character of the individual, through all the range from 
sublimity to terror; they are moments of conviction. In general, 
religion is the key which men apply to them, and all religions 
make great use of them both for faith and discipline; the associa- 
tion of religion with these moments is the main support of all 
faiths. It is to be recollected that in Emerson’s case he was 
placed by birth and breeding in a community where religion had 
been gradually drying upin its sources. Unitarianism had already 
given over a considerable part of the ordinary Christian faith, and 
especially that portion in which emotion most resides, the person 
and authority of Christ. He required, therefore, a new means of 
emotion, if he was to retain his religious life. He found this 
means in metaphysical ideas, which allowed him to certify his re- 
ligious states of mind as divine, precisely as a pagan might have 
done without Christianity. There were others besides himself in 
the same predicament, and since that time there have been many 
thousands whose religious nature has been without guidance or 
authority, and at a loss; but the mystical moments that come to 
all men still visit them; and in Emerson's writings such persons 
have found a confirmation of their experience, a spiritual inter- 
pretation of it which does not have its value in the mode of ex- 
planation, but in the mere affirmation that the experience is divine. 
The reader does not further inquire into the reasonableness of the 
doctrine; he has found the gospel that serves him, and he treats 
its enigmas, mysteries, and obscurities as other religious people 
treat the blind passages and transcendent truths in their own 
creeds. All religion has a tendency to prevail by putting the’mind 
to sleep. The important thing is to be assured of the divine and 
infinite nature of the soul and to have an account of the soul’s 
personal experience of the human mystery in itself or in the face 
of the world at large. Emerson provides all this with the sincer- 
ity and conviction, the eloquence and enthusiasm, the authority, 
too, of a great moral preacher. He is the priest of those who 
have gone out of the church, but who must yet retain some emo- 
tional, religious life, some fragment of the ancient heavens, some 
literary expression of the feeling of the divine. It is because of 
the multitude of such minds under modern conditions that his 


essays have had so broad and profound an influence, and the ten- ~ 
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derness and veneration with which his memory is widely regarded 
are due to the peculiarly intimate and personally precious service 
which he has rendered.” 

To those who live in the spirit, continues Professor Woodberry, 
“he will long be, as Arnold said, the friend; to the young and 
courageous he will be an elder brother in the tasks of life; and in 
whatever land he is read he will be the herald and attendant of 
change, the son and father of revolution.” 





DID JESUS PRACTISE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? 


OES the Bible support the claims of Christian Science? 
Did Christ and his apostles practise the art of healing re- 
vived in later days by Mrs. Eddy? Two writers in contemporary 
periodicals have attempted to derive their answers from the same 
source and have reported results diametrically opposite. The 
Earl of Dunmore, a prominent Scotch peer and baron of the 
United Kingdom, contributes to Zhe Cosmopolitan (March) a de- 
fense of Christian Science largely based upon the personal bene- 
fits he and his family have derived from the practise of that faith. 
It is stated in an editorial note preceding his article that “he has 
been most influential in the spread of Christian Science through- 
out Great Britain, where it is now making relatively greater prog- 
ress than in America.” One of his daughters, Lady Victoria 
Murray, isa Science practitioner in Manchester, England. The 
Earl rehearses the story of Mrs. Eddy’s retirement from the world 
in 1866 and tells how she subsequently devoted three years to a 
search of the Scriptures “in order to find (in her own words) ‘the 
Science of Mind that should take the things of God and show 
them to the creature and reveal the great curative Principle— 
Deity.’” The Bible was her only text-book, he declares, and it 
answered all her questions as to how she had been healed from 
the effects of a fall that had been considered fatal. The writer 
continues : 


“The Scriptures had for her a new meaning, a new tongue, their 
spiritual signification appeared, and she apprehended for the first 
time their spiritual meaning, Jesus’s teaching and demonstration, 
and the principle and rule of spiritual science and metaphysical 
healing—in a word, Christian Science.” 


As to the antiquity of Christian Science and the source from 
which Mrs. Eddy rescued it from the oblivion that had covered it 
since the days of its first practitioners, the Earl continues: 


“Christian Science teaches us to depend upon God for every- 
thing. It defines the relationship between God and man, showing 
man to be inseparable from his Creator. It defines God as the 
one Infinite Mind, and man as the infinite reflection of that Mind. 
Like all exact sciences, Christian Science rests not on theory for 
the evidence of its truth, but rather on proof, and it must be and 
is supported by indisputable demonstration. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the proof consists of the heating, yet the healing 
itself, to quote Mrs. Eddy’s words, is but ‘the bugle-call to 
thought and action in the higher range of infinite goodness.’ I 
say this because I believe there is a very prevalent idea that 
Christian Science is simply a newly discovered healing process 
for physical ailments, and has little or no ethical side to it at all; 
and it is that erroneous idea which raises so much antagonism in 
the minds of those people who talk about it as the new religion, 
the new faith-cure, little knowing that, so far from being a new 
religion, it is in reality the oldest Christian religion in the world, 
inasmuch as it is simply a clear understanding of the religion of 
Christ, the practise of which was carried on nearly two thousand 
years ago by Jesus himself.” : 


Another searcher of the Scriptures, the editor of Zhe Christian 
Advocate (New York, March 7), declares that the cures Mrs. Ed- 
dy claims to have wrought on the principles taught by Christ 
and the apostles can not have been so effected, because neither 


Christ nor the apostles ever taught any such principles as she | 


professes. “Neither the Old Testament nor the New agrees in 
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any respect with Mrs. Eddy’s theories,” he 
declares. “Everywhere the Bible refers to 
health and disease as conditions of the human 
body, one as real as the other,” and “no ref- 
erence anywhere can be found to the idea 
that disease is ‘an error of mortal mind,’ a 
‘false claim,’ a ‘false belief,’ an ‘illusion.’” 
“In the Old Testament many diseases are 
mentioned,” he asserts, “the sickness and 
manner of death of many persons are de- 
scribed, and references are made to the treat- 
ment of maladies.” The Bible shows, he 
further maintains, “that its writers knew 
nothing of these theories, and spoke of dis- 
ease in the same way that they would have 
spoken of it if they had heard of the theory 
and knew it to be false.” In the New Tes- 
tament, it is pointed out, are to be found lep- 
rosy, palsy, fevers, an issue of blood for 
twelve years, blindness, deafness, lameness, 
maimings, lunacy, and epilepsy. “Not a 
word of ‘mortal mind’ or ‘false claim’ or 


anything resembling it fell from the lips of — lawcourts and its benefit to justice and charity 


Christ or his apostles. No intimation or ‘8 doubtful. 
insinuation that sick people did not ‘understand the science of 
being ’ appears.” We quote further: 


“All the cures made by Christ were instantaneous. The spec- 
tacle of calling, day after day, for ‘eleven weeks by several heal- 
ers,’ muttering about the ‘ Allness of God,’ and death supervening 
at the last, can not be paralleled in the New Testament, nor is 
there a single failure when a cure was attempted. Once the apos- 
tles had to appeal for aid to Christ, but only once. He instantly 
did that which had staggered their faith. 

“Not only were the healings of Christ instantaneous, but both 
he and his apostles raised the dead. 

“Mrs. Eddy can neither permanently prevent death in the case 
of her dupes or in her own case, nor can she raise the dead.” 





FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE OATH IN THE 
LAW COURTS. 


HE oath as a function of the law courts has become so mean- 
ingless, thinks a Catholic contemporary, that “God will be 
more honored, and society equally protected ” if it were omitted. 
This conclusion is reached by 7he Monitor (Newark, N. J.) from 
the conviction that “the substance of religion has gone from the 
hearts of the multitude,” and that “the sacred acts of religion 
should not remain as an empty mockery and an occasion of sin.” 
This journal finds itself “tempted to say that neither religion, jus- 
tice, nor charity is served by the administration of the oath in our 
society.” The conditions which it sees are put in this way: 

“Sad it is, and yet to men with their eyes open it must be ap- 
parent that there is a carnival of perjury in our country. Every 
criminal trial brings to the surface an abundance of this awful sin. 
A lawyer in a notorious murder case lately in the courts of New 
York City declared that a young woman’s testimony was singu- 
lar inasmuch as it was true; adding that in nearly every criminal 
case the testimony is ‘cooked ’ to suit the requirements. 

“And when the truth presses too hard, we have seen life-insur- 
ance presidents, railroad magnates, and child-wives find. shelter 
under the familiar ‘I can not remember.’ ” : 

Under our present conditions, the writer continues, we may well 
ask ourselves if the oath serves any good purpose. “Does it 
contribute to the honor and glory of God? Does it render due 
service tosociety? Is it guarded and protected as a thing sacred, 
by proper restrictions? Have truth and charity profited by its 
administration? Are men awake to its holy character, or has not 


_ its too common use robbed it of its elements of power and rever- 


ence?” Continuing in this strain of depression, the writer adds: 





REV, WILLIAM P. CANTWELL, . } a . 
Editor of The Monitor, which declares that come figments of the imagination, ideals that 
the sanctity of the oath has departed from our are impractical. The sole criterion is self- 


“When religion dies from the hearts of a 
people, the reverence for an oath dies with it, 
for an oath is essentially an act of religion. 
As infidelity creeps in, respect for things 
sacred goes out. Men who doubt the exist- 
ence of God, or have no concern to honor or 
serve him, have little thought about the char- 
acter of the oath they glibly take. By their 
neglect of religion, they have almost made 
themselves incapable of any of its acts, and 
certainly incapable of appreciating its value 
as against their own selfish interests. 

“Religious indifference is rampant in our 
land. The consequent characteristic of our 
society is materialism. The senses, and what 
appeals to them, rule the life of the greater 
portion of our people. What they call their 
religion is in the main a naturalism, whose 
horizon is bounded by the world around. 
God is too far away to claim appreciation. 

“Under such conditions an oath is merely a 
perfunctory requirement of the civil law, with 

} civil sanctions and penalties. Selfishness 
dominates conscience; truth and charity be- 





interest. We are tempted to say that neither 
religion, justice, nor charity is served by the 
administration of the oath in our society. Since its sanctity has 
departed, its benefit to justice and charity is at the most doubtful. 
Apart from the moral delinquencies its administration entails, 
even its utility has gone.” 





HARNACK’S PLAN FOR CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT HARMONY. 


HE question whether a modus vivendi between Protestants 
and Catholics is possible has been vexing and perplexing 
the religious world ever since the days of the Reformation. Now 
no less a leader of theological thought than the brilliant Prof. 
Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, gives a hopeful answer in the affirma- 
tive. This he does ina public address delivered on the official 
celebration of the Emperor’s birthday and published in the Pveus- 
sische Jahrbiicher. This address, which is beginning to attract in- 
ternational attention, has a peculiar personal and official signifi- 
cance in that it is generally regarded as the “ program” of the 
coming “Cultus” Minister of Prussia, according to which the 
church affairs of Germany, and especially of Prussia, will be 
governed, when Professor Harnack, a great favorite of the Em- 
peror, becomes, as is firmly expected on all hands, the head of the 
Cultus, or church department. in the Government. The address 
of Harnack in outline is as follows: ' 

The social contrasts and antagonisms of modern life, especially 
in Germany, are bad enough, but are nothing in comparison with 
the deep-seated break between the different classes caused by the 
confessional split. The results of the latter can be traced in every 
walk and station of life, and in thousands of details of thought 
and public life and private conviction. The possibility of inner 
harmony and cooperation is from the very outset made impossible 
by denominational differences: Protestantism and Catholicism 
are separated not by fences, but by walls and bulwarks. 

That these contrasts are not without good results, it would be 
foolishness to deny. We are protected against the dilemma of 
“church or atheism”; but this gain is bought at a terrible price 
and one that we can not afford to pay, as experience shows. 

A better understanding and the attainment of a modus vivendi 
between the Protestants and the Catholics has usually been re- 
garded as a utopian scheme, and this it is still if this means that 
the Catholics are to become Protestants or the Protestants to be- 
come Catholics. This, in the face of the history of the two great 
churches, is an impossible hope, and one that even a dreamer can 
not entertain. 


But a better understanding between them can be reached, the 
speaker went on to say, and one that will perhaps enable them to 
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cooperate against the common foes of society and the church. 
Much could be achieved in this direction if the earnest men of 
both churches would agree to abide by the following Aza deside- 
ria, namely : 

(1) Let religion and the church and its work be absolutely di- 
vorced from all politics, and let the former be purely spiritual in 
character and the latter not be used or abused to foster secular 
purposes advanced in the name of the church. As long as con- 
fessional differences do not become the slogans of political par- 
ties, the possibilities of a certain degree of harmony between the 
churches is not impossible. Frankly stated, the Catholics have 
more to learn in this respect than the Protestants, as the latter 
have no hierarchy and its glory to maintain. 

(2) Let full justice by the state and its representatives be done 
to all the churches, and no preferences be shown to either; and 
least of all let the state usurp any right to interfere in the inner 
affairs of the church. 

(3) Let all unnecessary controversies between the leaders of the 
different churches be avoided, and special efforts be made to treat 
the adversaries justly and fairly. The worst form of controversy 
is for one party to compare its best features with the poorest of 
the opposing side. Let theory be compared with theory, and prac- 
tise with practise. Let the sins of the different churches in the 
past be forgotten, and the controversies confine themselves to the 
actual differences of the present. Let the dead bury its dead. 

(4) Let the savants of both churches try hard to understand 
each other and to appreciate the good things found in the oppo- 
sing church. Both have much to learn from each other, and it 
would be a consummation devoutly to be wished that Catholic 
theologians attend the lectures of Protestant theologians at the 
universities, and Protestants visit those of the Catholic docents. 
It would be particularly useful if the savants of both churches 
would try first to reach an understanding in that department in 
which it is most easily attained, namely, the historical; here there 
is an immense field of research in which they can work shoulder 
to shoulder. 

(5) Finally each church should encourage the peace-loving par- 
ties in its own fold and not give the leadership to the ultras and 
the radicals but encourage evangelical tendencies, and not find 
the chief obiect of existence in mere adherence to what has be- 
come traditionally fixt in the churches, but to look hopefully and 
longingly into a better future divorced from the controversies of 
the past. 

Carrying out this program will not destroy the historical indi- 
viduality of the two great churches, Professor Harnack thinks, 
but they will both learn to serve the higher and highest interests of 
the church of Christ on earth, being relieved of fetters that have 
been hindering both from doing their best in realizing the Master’s 
commands.— 7vauslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE SENTENCE OF SOLOMON IN UNIVERSAL 
FOLKLORE. 
OLOMON’S famous command to cut in two the child claimed 
by two women, thus discovering the real mother by her ter- 
ror for the life of her child, while the false mother calmly approved 
the King’s judgment, is typical of many similar stories of clever 
and wise judgments pronounced by many heroes and sages of 
Oriental tradition. So we are told by Prof. Hugo Grossmann, 
who holds the chair of Hebrew and Syriac in the University of 
Kiel, and writes a learned article on this subject in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, of Berlin. These stories differ in detail, but in each 
case the judge reaches his decision by some test that brings out 
the true mother-love in sharp contrast to the selfish love of the 
impostor. In every cycle of immemorial folklore, whether told in 
India, Persia, Arabia, or even Italy, the same incident meets us, 
declares the writer, and while it is impossible to trace the connec- 
tion between the various traditions, he feels compelled to acknowl- 
edge the harmony presented in their ideals of administrative wis- 
dom and sagacity. He says: 
“Most Oriental peoples celebrate in their ancient stories the 


wisdom of gifted men as this is illustrated in the brilliant and 
sagacious decisions delivered by themas judges. Inancient India 
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S8uddha was put forth as the model of such wisdom, while to-day 
Mariadiramen is so extolled. This place is taken in Japan by 
Ooka Yechi-zen-no Kami; in Egypt by Bocchoris or Mycterinus; 
in Palestine by Solomon; in Arabia by Haroun-al-Raschid; in 
Abyssinia by Adrami. In one instance a gifted maiden is admitted 
into this company, namely, Vizatha, of Tibet. In order to glorify 
the wisdom of these men sometimes more than a single anecdote 
is related of them.” 


Without such more or less apocryphal anecdotes their real glory 
might have failed of transmission in the memory of the crowd, and 
thus “even Solomon, whose reign marks the most splendid era of 
Israelitish dominion, might have attained an utterly unmerited 
renown as a judge of no more than ordinary penetration. As it 
happens his famous judgment has come down to us, and has been 
attributed to him as preeminently his own, altho it also ap- 
pears, in some connection or other, in the traditions of many 
other peoples.” 

The Professor begins to prove the universality of the Solomonic 
narrative by citing the Indian Buddhistic story-book the Jataka. 
The incident he quotes is “ one in a series of some twenty similar 
narratives in which the wise man in the same keen and masterly 
manner solves, by his decision, what seems to be an insoluble 
difficulty. In the Jataka it is the case of a mother who washes 
her child’s face ina pool. A fairy carries him off and claims him 
as her own. When appealed to, the wise man says, ‘Set the child 
free. She to whom he runs is the true mother,’ as, indeed, it 
turns out.” In the Tibetan-Buddhistic tale, the true mother is 
to be discerned by the manner in which she wins mastery over 
the child, not by force and severity, which were tried in vain by 
the false mother, but by love and an exhibition of helplessness. 

The “trial scene,” as Dr. Grossmann calls it, is still further 
varied in the Chinese comedy “ Hoei-lau-Ki” (the “ Chalk Circle ”) 
where the wise judge says, “ Officer, take a piece of chalk, make 
a circle on the floor and set the child within it and the mothers on 
each side of it. The genuine mother will be able to drag him 
from within the circle ; the false will fail to do so.” 

Comparing these stories with the Hebrew narrative, the Profes- 
sor points out the connecting link between them as follows: 


“The point in which all these judgments coincide is as follows: 
The genuine mother loves the child more than does the false one, 
who unjustly claims him merely to gratify her own self-love. The 
climax comes in the Hebrew version where the Jove of the mother 
is so intense that she will rather be deprived of her child than see 
any injury dealt to him.” 

In the later Indian collection ‘ Vikramodaya,” it is the parrot of 
King Copicandra who delivers the judgment to the husband of 
two wives, one of whom has lost her child and claims that of the 
other. In the Tamil] tale “ Kathamanjari,” the man who had two 
wives, each with a child, dies. When one child subsequently 
perishes, the same dispute arises between the two widows, and 
the judge decides it by restoring, after applying the same test, the 
babe to its rightful mother, while “he punishes the liar.” In the 
Chinese version the judge orders a fish to be wrapt up in child’s 
clothes, and holds court by the riverside. “Neither of you de- 
serves to have a son,” he exclaims in feigned anger. “ Throw the 
babe into the river.” The true mother is detected by the eager- 
ness with which she plunges in after her supposed boy, while the 
other woman stands still. The decision in the modern Syrian story 
concerns the murder of a child, of which two women are accused. 
The guilty one, who had slain the child of the other, appeared 
before the judge crying out, “I am innocent, I am innocent.” The 
bereaved mother was, however, silent in disconsolate grief. 

In other forms the story appears in the wall-paintings of Pom- 
peii, in the writings of Petronius, and amid the sculptures that 
adorn the walls of the Casa Tiberina. The incident is also found 
represented in other remains of Greco-Roman art.— 7rans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY FORCE IN AMERICAN ART. 


HE man who has done most to revolutionize American illus- 
tration is Howard Pyle. In making this statement Miss 
Jessie Trimble claims that even among those who differ with him 
on many points it would be hard to find many denying him the 
place of primacy as an original force. “If the development of 
American illustration does actually amount to the birth of an 
American school of art, in 
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spirit of Mr. Pyle’s teaching. It is no wonder that modern illus- 
tration, including such strictly commercial work as advertisement 
drawing, useful certainly, and capable of the finest treatment, ap- 
peals to Mr. Pyle as the unassuming foundation on which may be 
erected a ‘school’ of American art.” 

In Mr. Pyle’s native town of Wilmington there is seen, accord- 
ing to the writer, “a specific embodiment” of Mr. Pyle’s long 
efforts for the upbuilding of an American school of art. This 
consists not only of the assembly of pupils under the artist’s direct 
instruction, but a colony of painters drawn to the place by artis- 

tic affiliation with the lead- 











the sense that we know cer- 
tain French, Italian, Span- 
ish, or Dutch painting, the 
logical deduction seems to 
be that Mr. Pyle will be 
looked upon as its origina- 
tor.” This, the writer as- 
serts, with a further quali- 
fication to emphasize the 
nationality of the artist’s 
genius: “The nearest thing 
to definition is to call it 
American. When analyzed, 
the inspiration of his paint- 
ings, his illustrations, and 
his teaching appears to lie 
in one or another trait of 
character typically Ameri- 

” We read further, in 





can. 
The Outlook (New York, 
March): 


“For twelve or fourteen 

years variousiy occupied as 
ateacher at Drexel Institute, 
the Art Students’ League, 
and at Wilmington in his 
own school, Mr. Pyle has in 
the thirty years of his art life 
worked out for himself a 
theory of artistic expression 
that must almost of neces- 
sity affect permanently the 
trend of American art. 
( “While his American ca- 
pacity for work seems a part 
of the quality of his genius, 
his American type of mind 
shows itself in that strongest 
characteristic of his art—its 
practical value. This, in 
combination with his classic 
taste as a lover of the 
beautiful, continually de- 
monstrates his belief in truth 
and use as the sound basis 
for art. Mr. Pyle’s belief in America, his willingness to trust the 
development of his own talent to it, have been proved sincere. Not 
only has he never studied abroad, but he has never been abroad! 
He does not urge his pupils to go abroad. And in the purest 
American environment he has changed for the better the illustra- 
ting of scores of young men and women in the United States. 
Certainly one-half of the notably successful illustrators of America 
have studied with Howard Pyle. And he has helped them through 
the application of methods universal in their profoundly simple 
teaching that life—one’s own conception of life—must be the in- 
spiration of all work. That conception the artist carries ever 
with him, having no need to go abroad to find it. 

“Mr. Pyle is an American educator. He educates the view- 
point. He helps his pupils to find themselves, to ‘see straight.’ 
It is this passion for seeing straight, for honest art, no affectation, 
no sham, that makes different from so much instruction the whole 
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ing spirit there. Mr. Pyle’s 
“school” is free of charge, 
but the pupils are limited to 
those “invited” by the mas- 
ter “ because he has seen in 
their work possibilities that 
he may help to bring to real- 
ity.” A curious side-light is 
thrown upon the artist in the 
assertion made by the writer 
that, tho some of Mr. Pyle’s 
best-known pupils are wom- 
en, such, to name a few, as 
Violet Oakley, Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith, Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green, Charlotte Hard- 
ing, and Sarah Stillwell, “ he 
has no very strong faith in 
the permanent artistic ambi- 
tions of the feminine sex, and 





rarely encourages women to 
study with him.” ; 

The “artistic tempera- 
ment” with which the Wil- 
mington school overflows, 
we are informed, comes up 
to the “meaning of artistic 
temperament in the light of 
modern America.” This is 
how the writer puts it: 


“Keenly appreciative of 
the beautiful, deeply devoted 
to its ultimate expression, 
conscious of talent, the 
young men and women at 
Wilmington differ from such 
a school abroad, perhaps, 
only in the practical, the 
somewhat conscious accep- 
tation of truth and use as a 
working basis for art. Mr. 
Pyle’s viewpoint has been 
characterized as a little like 
that of the steam - engine. 
There is no easy doctrine in the Wilmington school about work- 
ing when you feel like it, but rather, ‘Work and you w#// feel 
like it!’ 

“Mr. Pyle’s work of all sorts is intellectual, ‘literary,’ if an art 
that teems with the emotional can be so. He preaches that the 
basis for a good picture is a clear intellectual conception of the 
thing to be exprest. The clearer the mental conception, the more 
convincing its expression upon the canvas. It is said that Mr. 
Pyle began to draw and paint because there were so many things 
he could make clearer in writing by making them first clear in 
drawing. 

“On the same principle he urges his pupils to write stories and 
illustrate them, not only to stimulate the imagination, but to make 
more vivid the subject for actual drawing. It is his constant re- 
minder that art is not merely the decoration of a canvas with 
color, but the objectification of thougkt and feeling. Mr.Pyle’s 
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love for truth in art has Of itself 
gone far toward making Ameri- 
can illustration excellent. He has 
fought exaggeration, in direct op- 
position to the technicians who 
develop their technic primarily to 
play tricks with it, to get ‘effects.’ 
While Mr.’ Pyle teaches his pupils 
how to draw, he teaches them first to 
have something todraw. His watch- 
word, ‘Put yourself in the picture !’ 
is very different from the shallower 
teaching, ‘Watch Aow you put your- 
EN ow wwe 

“With the sanity of his American 
ideas, Mr. Pyle is no blind enthu- 
siast about the superiority of art 
and artists in time past. Altho 
strongly influenced in his earlier 
days by Diirer and Holbein, altho 
constantly pointing to such of his 
favorites as the Sistine Madonna, to 
Segantini’s country scenes in the 
Alps, and other pictures alike only 
in that all are great, the names of 
some Americans are as constantly 
upon his lips— Winslow Homer, 
Inness, George De Forest$ Brush, 
St. Gaudens, and Daniel Chester 
French.” 

“If the development of Mr. 
Pyle’s pupils is proof of his theory 
that the highest ideals for illustra- 
tion push the idealist onward into 
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own art is an even more apparent 

vindication. It is no idle comment to say that he is to-day 
painting better than he has ever painted. Many people believe 
that he is entering upon the period in which his creative power 
will display itself as never before.” 


LACK OF THE “HUMAN QUALITY” IN FRENCH 
UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


EOPLE who imagine that French college students are “ light- 
hearted, frivolous, and at best superficial” are set right by 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, who has been over there for a year repre- 
senting Harvard as a university lecturer. Asa matter of fact, he 
tells us, the French students are much more serious than the 
American, and if more of our graduate students came under 
French influence, American learning would be greatly strength- 
ened. French efficiency is achieved, however, he admits, at the 
expense of those more endearing human qualities that play a 
greater part, perhaps too great, in the student life of this country. 
What France presents to an American observer, says Professor 
Wendell, in the March Scrzdner’s, is an “ intense, centralized com- 
petitive system by which all instructors are selected, and to which all 
the students are submitting themselves.” Compared with Ameri- 
can methods, “the whole system of French education, with its 
strenuous directness of method and of achievement, can hardly 
help impressing an American as somewhat deficient in human 
sympathy.” There are absent from the life of the French student 
the evidences of conviviality which are “among the most enduring 
elements of the traditional and comparatively inefficient systems 
of education to which we of America, like our English cousins, 
have been accustomed.” “Theemotional and the sentimental life 
of our youthful years surges in memory and in effect above the 
intellectual and the technical,” the writer goes on to say; and 
thereby “the whole process of our education is indirect.” That 
is to say, “ we are exposed to certain influences, of which the ulti- 
mate results make us what we grow to be; and what we grow to 
be enables us to do what we can.” The contrast between the life 
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of the French and the American stu- 
dent is but seen in the relation each 
bears to his instructor. We read: 


“Whoever has had much to do 
with American students must agree, 
I think, that their abundant energy 
is apt to exert itself in other fields 
than those where they are brought 
into professional contact with their 
teachers. French students seem of 
different stripe. They are alertly 
intelligent, serious to a degree which 
shames you into consciousness of 
comparative frivolity, intellectually 
energetic beyond reproach; but 
somehow, when you have been ha- 
bituated to academic intercourse at 
home, they seem a shade inhuman. 
One can soonsee why. It is not that 
they lack humanity; in private life 
they are said to maintain the con- 
vivial tradition of ancestral France. 
But humanity and work are separate 
things; and to them university work 
is areally critical matter. They are 
not playing through three or four 
years which, shall ripen them into 
something sweeter than they might 
grow to be without this happy inter- 
val between the drudgery of school 
and the strife of responsible exist- 
ence; they are assiduously pre- 


intense competition. Their spirit 
eems quite to lack the amateurish 
grace so engagingly characteristic of undergraduate life in Amer- 
ica; in contrast, they seem intensely, startlingly professional. 

~In the best sense of this abused term,no doubt. It is not that 
French students impress you as disposed to trickery or subterfuge. 
It is only that, in their whole relation to university work, they 
take for granted that they are occupied not in the acquisition of 
that vague thing which we call ‘culture,’ but in a very palpable 
phase of the struggle for existence. Their business as students 
is to inform themselves as widely and as accurately as possible; 
and above all, to gather their information in some comprehensive 
and comprehensible system. That is why they are at the univer- 
sity; and they are enrolled under the faculty of letters, because 
they aspire, in due time, to become members of such a faculty, if 
possible ultimately in Paris. So far as my observation went, 
there is nothing at any French university which takes the place 
of undergraduate life in England or in America. The relation 
of any student to his teachers or to his fellows may be cordially 
friendly, or it may quite lack human quality. The situation is 
like what would exist at home between fellow practitioners of a 
PIOIESSION. «. ..<. 4. < » 

“The higher phase of education in France, in short, has a dif- 
fertent function from that to which American tradition accustoms 
us. Technically, the French training is better; in some respects, 
despairingly so. For it is not only intensely earnest; it so ad- 
mirably combines precision with generalization—accurate atten- 
tion to detail with constant effort to keep general principles in 
mind—that it seems much more vital than any other training which 
has come to my knowledge. But,on the other hand,an American: 
boy, no matter how careless of his studies, who has passed three: 
or four years at college, will find himself as a human being the 
better for life in consequence—the more sympathetic, the richer 
in human quality. Which is really why our American reverence 
for our colleges isso wholesome. This human quality seemed quite: 
lacking in the university life of France.” 


The same impression is derived from intercourse with French: 
professors. “In their professional character they are as serious. 
as if pleasure had never brightened the world.” The writer goes. 
on to enlarge upon the character of French scholars thus: 


“My previous experience had never revealed to ine anything 
like such a spectacle of concentrated and unceasing intellectual 
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activity as seemed a matter of course among my temporary col- 
leagues at Paris. Foreign prejudice is apt to suppose the French 
light-hearted, frivolous, and at best superficial. When you live 
among French men of learning engaged in the work of their lives, 
you begin to wonder whence this grotesque misconception arose. 
For you could never have found on earth industry more upremit- 
ting, and, tho cheerful, more intense. 

“ Professional, again, is the word which comes to mind. Just 
as the student life of France lacks the human quality which goes 
far to justify the shortcomings of American students, so the life 
of a professor in France lacks the social element so pervasively 
admirable in the universities of England, and not unknown among 
ourselves. At least in Paris there seems little necessary personal 
fellowship among these busy fellow workers. They know each 
other, of course, and if they chance to 
find each other congenial, they may be 
bound by close ties of friendship. But 
such a state of things seems no more neces- 
sary than itwould be among fellow mem- 
bers of the bar or fellow practitioners of 
medicine. .... a 

“T was in a world, in short, where 
learning is not an accomplishment, but 
an honorable and arduous profession, 
with all its trials, all its heart-burning com- 
petition, all its pitiless disdain of weak- 
ness, all its stimulating rewards.” 


THE ‘POET OF MYOPIA.” 


HE physiological explanation of the 

peculiar genius of Lafcadio Hearn 
reveals the fact, we are told, that he 
was “forced to become the poet of myo- 
pia.” Near-sightedness with him was so 
extreme that the world about him was 
practically one of “formlessness and non- 
objectivity,” says Dr. George M. Gould 
in a recent volume entitled “ Biographic 
Clinics.” “His adult life was passed 
without the poet’s most necessary help of 
good vision. . At most a hazy blur of 
colors was all he perceived of objects be- 
yond a few feet away.” There was left for 
him, continues the writer, “the memory 
of aworld of forms as seen in his child- 
hood,” but the slight value of this memory 
will be apparent, it is pointed out, when 
we try to recall our memories of trees, 
landscapes, mountains, 
seen thirty years ago. 


oceans, cities, 
Dr. Gould knew 
Hearn personally and records that he 
never saw him look with interest on pho- 


& Co., publishers. 


tographs, etchings, or engravings; while 
paintings, water-colors, etc., he asserts, 
“were as useless to him as the natural 
views themselves.” Furthermore, Hearn, we are told, declined 
the assistance even of a monocle for his one good eye, for “at 
best it could give him only a fraction of the accurate knowledge 
which our eyes give us of distant objects, and not even his sensi- 
tive mind could know that it minimized the objects thus seen, and 
almost turned them into a caricature of microscopic smallness, 
like that produced when we look through the large end of an 
opera-glass.” Besides these physical deprivations, declares the 
writer, “there was never in his life any personal happiness, ro- 
mance, poetry, or satisfactions which could serve as the material 
of Hearn’s esthetic faculty.” He supplemented the deficiencies 
of vision with “a vivid imagination, a perfect memory, and with 
the sense of touch, which gave some sense of solidity and content, 
and by hearing, . . . but his world was essentially a two-dimen- 
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From The “‘ Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn” ; Houghton, Mifflin 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 

‘“‘ With creative instinct or ability denied,’ says Dr. 
Gould, with a near-sightedness which made the outside 
world practically one of “ formlessness and non-objec- 
tivity,” Hearn became “ the poet of myopia.” 
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sional one.” The writer, in these facts, sees how inevitable it was 


that Hearn should choose, as a literary aim, “to give his reader ‘a 
ghostly shudder,’ a sense of the closeness of the unseen about us, 
as if eyes we saw not were watching us, as if long dead spirits and 
weird powers were haunting the very air about our ears, were 
sitting hid in our heart of hearts.” Dr. Gould writes further: 


“It was a pleasing task to him to make us hear the moans and 
croonings of disincarnate griefs and old pulseless pains, begging 
piteously, but always softly, gently, for our love and comforting. 
But it should not be unrecognized that no allurement of his art 
can hide from view the deeper pathos of a horrid and iron fatalism 
which moves the worlds of nature or of life, throttles freedom, 
steels the heart, ices the emotions, and dic- 
tates the essential automatonism of our 
own and of these sad dead millions which 
crowd the dimly seen sketches of Hearn’s 
making.” 

How it was that Hearn’s “ unique func- 
tion lay in the requickening of ancient sor- 
rows, and of lost, aimless, and errant 
souls,” such as occupied him in his early 
work; and why, when he was spending 
his later years in Japan, he should have 
bent his energies to the interpretation of 
Japanese character, traditions, and relig- 
ion, ignoring the objective and material 
side of Japanese existence, the writer in- 
forms us in the following: 


“With creative instinct or ability de- 
nied, with the poet’s craving for open- 
eyed knowing, and with the poet’s neces- 
sity of realizing the world out there, 
Hearn, baldly stated, was forced to. be- 
come the poet of myopia. His groping 
mind was compelled to rest satisfied with 
the world of distance and reality trans- 
ported by the magic carpet to the door of 
his imagination and fancy. There in a 
flash it was melted to formless spirit, re- 
combined to soul, and given the semblance 
of a thin reincarnation, fashioned, refash- 
ioned, colored, recolored. There, lo, 
that incomparable wonder‘of art, the 
haunting, magical essence of reality, the 
quivering, elusive, protean ghost of the 
tragedy of dead pain, the smile of a lost 
universe murmuring zo dolet while it dies 
struck by the hand of the beloved mur- 
derer. 

“For with Hearn’s lack of creative abil- 
ity, married to his inexperience of happi- 
ness, he could but choose the darksome, 
the tragical element of life, the pathos 
even of religion, as his themes. His in- 
tellect being a reflecting, or at best a re- 
combining and coloring faculty, his datum 
must be sought without and it must be 
brought to him; his joyless and even his tragic experience com- 
pelled him to cull from the mingled sad and bright only the 
pathetic and pessimistic subjects ; his physical and optical impris- 
onment forbade that objectivation and distant embodiment which 
stamps an art work with the zealeof reality and makes it stand 
there wholly non-excusing, or furnishing itself as its own excuse 
for being. Trueart must have the warp of materiality, interwoven 
with the woof of life, or else the coloration and designs of the im- 
agination can not avail to dower it with immortality. 

“Working with the sad limits his Fates had set, Hearn per- 
formed wonders. None has made tragedy so soft and gentle, 
none has rendered suffering more beautiful, none has dissolved 
disappointment into such painless grief, none has blunted the hurt 
of mortality with such a delightful anesthesia, and by none has 
death and hopelessness been more deftly figured in the guise of 
a desirable Nirvana. The doing of this was almost a unique 
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doing, and the manner of it was assuredly unique, and consti- 
tutes Hearn’s claim to an artist’s immortality. He would have 
made no claim, it is true, to this, or to any other endless existence, 
but we who read would be too undiscriminating, would be losers, 
ingrates, if we did not cherish the lovely gift he brings to us so 
shyly. Restricted and confined as was his garden, he grew in it 
exotic flowers of unearthly but imperishable beauty. One will not 
find elsewhere an equal craftsmanship in bringing into words and 
vision the intangible, the fair, fine, elusive fancy, the ghosts of 
vanished hearts and hopes. Under his magic touch unseen spirit 
almost reappears with the veiling of materiality, and behind the 
grim and grinning death’s-head a supplanting smile of kindness 
invites pity, if not 2 friendly whisper.” 


A NEW ESTHETIC CONSCIENCE IN THE 
BRITISH PUBLIC. 


N the psychology of the “average man” constituting the British 
public is noted an interesting change. As phrased by 7he 
Outlook (London, March 2) he “is gradually substituting in regard 
to plays and books an esthetic standard in place of an ethical 
standard.” This, the writer thinks, is equivalent to saying that 
“the English have acquired an esthetic conscience,” and have 
begun to view the products of the imagination in the same manner 
long observed by Continental peoples. The registration of such a 
change in the attitude of people consanguineous with us can not 
fai) to have its lessons. The writer, in speaking for his public, 
declares: 


“We have recognized that in esthetics esthetics are supreme, 
just as in mathematics mathematics are supreme. Silently, 
slowly, we are coming to see that each of the great divisions of the 
intellect is governed by its own laws. Science will not take orders 
from theology, nor art from morality. The claim of theology as 
summa scientia has gone by default. It is not so much contested 
as disregarded. The average man is not interested in the laws of 
science or in the principles of esthetics, but, as the Americans say, 
he ‘senses’ the progress of ideas, and puts himself in line with 
them. Suggest to him that a play is not obtrusively moral, and 
he replies: ‘Very likely, but I don’t see that it matters. I want 
to see what sort of a play it makes.’ There, unknowing, is the 
germ of pure esthetics. It is only a germ, and for the present it 
exists with difficulty among other and sometimes hostile germs. 
The important thing is that it does exist.” 

The audience now thinks it fair, the writer continues, “to give 
the author his theme.” The author “ chooses certainly at his own 
risk,” it is admitted, “ but. he has to be almost deliberately ‘ag- 
gravating ’ to set the audience against him by the choice he has 
made. Modern playgoers decide by the treatment, by what the 
author makes of his subject. They are more tolerant and of 
broader outlook than in the old time not so long ago.” That such 
a change in the average man as is here indicated at all affects the 
original value of the view is disclaimed by the present writer, tho 
he would not probably deny a certain enhancement that it receives 
from its wider acceptance. In this wider acceptance it presents 
itself, he thinks, as“a particular form of the change of mental 
attitude which is going on with so much superficial rapidity in all 
social matters.” Something of the impetus that impels the change 
is brought out by the writer, who, to ventilate the idea, carries it 
to a higher court and considers the “ case of the connoisseur whose 
nature and experience have made him eager for emotional stimu- 
lus, quick in response, sure and delicate in judgment.” We quote: 

“Suppose him to be asked why he goes to see such a piece as 
‘The Campden Wonder.’ That is Mr. Masefield’s play, in which 
a man falsely accuses his mother and brother of a murder for 
which they are hanged. It should be said that there are no melo- 
dramatic circumstances of horror. Well, the connoisseur will 
probably say that he goes to such plays because they give him an 
experience of human nature which he can not get without personal 
inconvenience—in the ordinary way. Tell him that he has no 
right to that sort of educative pleasure, and he will reply that A 
and B have no right to prevent him C from seeing plays that A 
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and B do not like and have no intention of seeing. Continue the 
exhortation and point out to him that his pleasure is morbid, and 
he will show that anything higher than the satisfaction of the 
instinctive necessities can be called morbid, that each successive 
refinement of emotion and intellect has been called morbid. Make 
the appeal ad hominem, tell him that he is in danger of being 
made corrupt, and he will ask whether the doctor, the judge, and 
the policeman are corrupt. If they are immune by professional 
familiarity, so too is he, for the connoisseur is an expert. In his 
turn putting his adversary to the torture of the question, he may 
ask why he is not to see a play but can sit at home and reada 
story about dog fighting dog, about dog fighting wolf, about wolf 
eating man? The answer that book and play are equally bad is 
dangerous, because it brings down the whole structure of the fine 
arts and the liberty of the subject into the bargain. An answer 
which is partly valid is that what is done in public has a different 
character from what is done in private; that, in the case given, 
the spectacle of dogs and wolves eating one another would be 
shocking just as to A and B already mentioned the spectacle of 
men and women going out to be hanged is disgusting. The ob- 
jection is good in regard to an audience of unequal development, 
but clearly it fails with an audience who are sufficiently connois- 
seurs to have a wider common taste.” 





A French Interpreter of American Letters.— 
American literature has lost a valuable ally in the death of 
Madame Therese Blanc, whose work, which appeared principally 
in the Revue des deux Mondes (Paris), was signed by the pen- 
name “Th. Bentzon.”. Madame Blanc made repeated visits to 
this country and for years, says the Philadelphia Press, “has been 
the leading writer in French upon American letters.” She was 
the first, we are told, more than twenty-five years ago, to introduce 
Thoreau to French readers, and followed up this article by a 
series embracing all our leading American poets and romancers, 
These articles appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes and in 
other leading periodicals in France and Italy. The Philadelphia 
Press speaks further of her services: 


“She has for years been presenting to French readers sketches 
of the work of American authors, extracts from their novels, and 
has made more than one of them known for the first time to the 
literary public of Europe. More than one American author has 
found in her criticism a skilled appreciation and a delicate analy- 
sis, lacking in the more cursive criticism of English-speaking 
periodicals. ..... ‘ 

“The French Government had shown its appreciation of her 
work by making her chevalier of the Legion of Honor just before 
her going, but by American literature she will be gratefully re- 
membered as one of the few among Continental critics who appre- 
ciated its merit, discerned its purpose, and gave it a hearing, 
where without her the work of more than one American author 
would have been unknown. It is by international services of this 
order that nation becomes known to nation, that peoples come to 
appreciate each other, and that a woman like Madame Blanc 
shows, through a life loved and esteemed by all who came in con- 
tact with it, how wide may be the influence of the appreciative and 
penetrating critic.” 





The Plethora of Literary Confessions.—Ouwr mag- 
azines are taken to task by the Denver Republican for the publica- 
tion of “worthless trash” in the guise of diaries and confessions. © 
Who cares for the confessions of “ amateur waitresses,” street-car 
conductors, farm-hands, and what not? it asks, and continues: 


“Unless such things are touched with genius, and show the bs 
struggle of some great soul to loose itself from sordid surroundings, 
they were better unpublished, not to say unwritten. Fortunately, 
the ‘confessions’ type of literature did not appeal to the greater _ 
lights of literature, else we should have had Keats telling the daily 
experiences of a drug clerk, instead of inviting his soul to poetic 
flights that took him out of his sordid surroundings. Ibsen, also, 
was apprenticed as a pharmacist’s clerk, and spent the best years 
of his youth at this toil. Had it occurred to him to keepa literary * 
record of his daily weighing out of powders and pills, who knows 
but the great dramas of his later life might have remained un- 
written?” 
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Alexander, John H. Mosby’s Men. Illustrated 
by portraits. 8vo, pp. 180. New York: The Neale 
Publishing Co. $2. 


The author of this narrative expresses 
some fear lest certain events which he 
describes will not now be believed. The 
conditions of life are so different from 
what they were forty years ago, when the 
land was aflame with a sentiment that 
divided families as well as States, that it 
is difficult for those who have no actual 
knowledge of the war milieu to see certain 
events and characters of those days in their 
right perspective. And it must be ac- 
knowledged that,. seen from this distance 
of time, many of the exploits and not a 
few of the characters described in the 
present work have more of the flavor of 
“The Three Guardsmen’”’ of Dumas than 
of actual history. 

There is abundant proof in these pages 
that the part played in the great drama by 
Mosby and his men was an important one, 
and that at times the mysterious move- 
ments of the ‘‘Rangers’’ occasioned more 
solicitude among the Federal commanders 
than they were willing openly to acknowl- 
edge. What were the Rangers? They 
were a species of Rough Riders, or rather 
pirates on horseback, whose very name 
struck terror through half a State. 

The book is interesting for its story- 
telling qualities alone, and it is not with- 
out value as a contribution to the records 
of the Civil War. 

Allen, V.G. Alexander. Freedom in the Church. 
12mo, pp. 223. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. For the year ending June 
30, gens 8vo, pp. 576. Government Printing Office, 
1906. 

Barker, Lewellys F., M.D. Anatomical Termi- 
nology. 8vo, pp. 103. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1 net. 


Benson, Arthur Christopher. Memoirs of Arthur 


Hamilton, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo, pp. vii-186. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.25 net. : 


Undoubtedly the books with the most 
direct appeal to human interest are those 
into which the author has put most of 
himself. The charm of genuine auto- 
biography is unfailing in literature; and 
when it is the autobiography of the mind 
that forms the subject of a volume, the in- 
terest is sure to be heightened. The Eng- 
lish author of ‘‘From a College Window”’ 
and “The Gate of Death’’ has shown 
capabilities of the sort that we have in 
mind, and his writings are attracting wide 
attention among lovers of literature. 

The ‘‘Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton’’ is 
Mr. Benson’s first book. It is now re- 
published after twenty-one years. Issued 
anonymously in 1886, it purported to be 
the memoirs of a Cambridge student, col- 
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lected from diaries, letters, and conversa- 
tions. The book had been practically 
forgotten and unknown for a score of 
years. It is a curious piece of intellectual 
dissection and has many of the graces of 
style that characterize the author’s re- 
cent volumes. 

The central idea of the book is as perti- 
tent tq-day as it was twenty years ago. 
It is the conflict between inherited faith 
and modern culture, with the resulting 
tragedy that takes place in sincere and 
earnest souls. It is the mind drama of a 
Renan or Newman transferred to a pri- 
vate stage and with an obscure protago- 
nist. 

Arthur Hamilton is an interesting exam- 
ple of what has been called the fin-de-stécle 
temperament. Well born and beyond 
the reach;of want, he was able to de- 
vote himself unreservedly to the intellec- 
tual life. An idealist and a philosopher by 
nature, he was far from being a self-tor- 
turing sophist, and his healthy English 
instincts preserved him from the morass 
of modern pessimism. 

There is an original note in the author’s 
idea of the réle of pain in human life. 
What seems intrinsic evil to most minds 
reveals a fascinating side to his discerning 
eye. He speaks of the ‘‘very beauty of 
pain itself, the strange flushes of joy that 
it gives us,”’ its absolute reality and healing 
balm. The first book of Mr. Benson is 
not unworthy of his reputation and should 
be read in connection with his other studies 
of a “‘reflective temperament.”’ 


Bittinger, Lucy Forney. German Religious 


Life in Colonial Times. 12mo, pp. 145. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Bower, B. M. The Range-Dwellers. Frontis- 
jiece. Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 256. New York: 


. W. Dillingham Co. 


Bronson, Howard George. Norroy, Diplomatic 
Agent. Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 432. 
New York: The Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Capek, Thomas. The Slovaks of Hungary. 12mo, 
pp. 214. New York: G. W. Putnam’s Son. 


Cary, Elizabeth Luther. 
McNeill Whistler. 
ist’s works. 1907. 
Co. $4 net. 


In. this volume Miss Cary undertakes 
to interpret for the ‘‘untechnical ob- 
server’’ the work of the artist whose popu- 
larity, great as it: has been, has probably 
been confined more or less to those initiated 
in matters and questions of art. The 
novelty of Miss Cary’s book resides in the 
fact that it emphasizes what she believes 
to be ‘‘those expressive and ‘human’ 
qualities’’ of Whistler’s art which writers 
upon the subject of his painting have 
hitherto neglected. 

Of Whistler it has been said that he was 
almost the first to teach a just appreciation 


The Works of James 
With a tentative list of. the art- 
New York: Moffat, Yard & 


of the limitations of painting and that he 
endeavored to make people look at a 
picture and not through it. While such 
was the burden of his teaching in the vari- 
ous utterances he permitted himself, it has 
generally been accepted that his practise 
was consonant with his teaching, and 
that he contented himself in extracting 
from his subjects such combination of line 
and color as they might yield, neglecting 
the thousand other suggestive idiosyn- 
crasies of the subject. 

Such, however, is not Miss Cary’s con- 
tention; for while admitting the severe 
processes of elimination by means of which 
Whistler got rid of the dramatic, or the 
trivial, or the transitory, or even those 
numberless accessaries that accompany 
the pictorial presentation of an idea in 
the work of most painters, Whistler, she 
maintains, expresses in his portraits “‘the 
concentrated inner character of his sub- 
ject,’’ and his ‘‘work as a whole portrays 
the inmost tendency of modern civiliza- 
tion, the tendency toward relative judg- 
ments.”’ 

In form, Miss Cary proceeds in the logi- 
cal order of events. The ‘“‘beginnings”’ 
are first treated, and these are followed up 
by a consideration of the successive in- 
fluence of the French and the English en- 
vironments, followed by the influence of 
Japanese art, whose lessons Whistler was 
one of the earliest to seize. Of the highest 
value are the lists given of the artist’s paint- 
ing, drawings, lithographs, and etchings,— 
probably the most complete anywhere 
available. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and in many cases are of less familiar 
subjects. In general the book has been 
manufactured ‘after a sumptuous plan. 


Crowley, Mary Catherine. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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pp. 32. Boston: R. G. Badger. 


Eldridge, William Tillinghast. 


iece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 331. 
odd, Mead & Co. 


Ellis, George W., and Morris, John E. 
Philip’s War. Based on the archives and records 
of assachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and contemporary letters and accounts. 
With biographical and topographical notes. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. xvii-326. New York: The 
Grafton Press. $2 net. 


Emphasized New Testament, The. 
538. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Farrer, J. A. Literary Forgeries. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


This Labyrinthine 


In Treaty with Honor. 
12mo, 


Hilma.~ Frontis- 
New York: 


King 


16mo, pp. 
$2.50. 
8vo, pp. 282. 


Fischer, George Alexander. 


Life: A Tale of the Arizona. Desert. Illustrated. 
secu pp. 382. New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. 
1.50. 


Is the novel destined to become the 
universal form of literature? The question 
is being asked seriously in some quarters, 
and, it must be admitted, not without 
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reason. Science, theology, ethics, politics, 
and art have already been brought within 
its scope, and its empire continues to 
widen. Perhaps it is possible to bring 
medicine within its domain, and this feat 
is actually attempted in the book under 
notice. 

“This Labyrinthine Life’ is a novel 
describing the life of a colony of con- 
sumptives, and its object is serious. The 
work is addrest mainly to those interested 
in the subject of tuberculosis, but we are 
reminded that this is by no means a small 
or unimportant class. Investigators of 
the subject find with astonishment that 
tuberculosis has invaded nearly every 
family in the country. Probably one 
million persons are afflicted to more or 
less degree with the dread disease. 

The novel is designed to present a picture 
of the advantages to be derived by con- 
sumptives from a sojourn in the desert 
lands of Arizona and Southern California. 
It is founded upon actual experience and 
will prove of value to those interested in 
the subject of tuberculosis-cure. The au- 
thor believes that camp life with its com- 
munity advantages is by far the best 
plan to adopt, and ‘hhis pages give a vivid 
and interesting portrayal of this uncon- 
ventional mode of life. 

Foster, Hugh Frank. A History of the New Eng- 


land Theology. 8vo, pp. xv—368. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Charles H. Ditson & Co. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 

Gordon, George. The Processional. 12mo. 
Boston: R. G. Badger. 

Gould, M. George. Biographic Clinics. Vols. 
IV. and V. 12mo, pp. 375 and 398. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1 net each. 

Hilliers, Ashton. Fanshawe of the Fifth. 12mo, 
pp. 434. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Huntington, T. F. English Composition. 12mo, 
pp. 357. New York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents 
net. 


Jowett, J.H.,M.A. ApostolicOptimism. 12mo, 
pp. viii-277.. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Kephart, Horace. Camping and Woodcraft. 
Illustrated. Oblong 12mo, pp. 321. New York: 
The Outing Publishing Co. 

Loring, Amparo. Midsummer Madness. Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 191. Boston: The 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 

Legge, Clayton Mackenzie. Highland Mary. 
Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 394. Boston: 
C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 

Maffitt, Emma Martin. John Newland Maffitt. 
Illustrated. Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 436. New 
aa and Washington: The Neale Publishing Co. 
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McCall, Sidney (May McNeil Fenollosa). The 
Dragon Painter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

McGinley, A. A. The Pro‘it of Love. t12mo, 
pp. xiv-291. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

MeHugh, Hugh. Beat It. Frontispiece. Il- 
lustrated. Oblong 18mo. New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co. 

Marcus Aurelius, The Meditations of. Trans- 
lated by John Jackson. With an introduction by 
Charles Bigg. 12mo, pp. ° 239. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. $1. 

Mucklow, Wm. B. Mineral Wealth. 18mo, ob- 
long. New York: Wm. B. Mucklow. 

Morrison, Arthur. Martin Hewett, Investigator. 
Frontispiece. Illustrated. 312mo, pp. 216. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Moore, N. Hudson. The Collector’s Manual. 
With 336 engravings and with borders by Amy 
Richards. Large 8vo, pp. xvi-329. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5 net. 

The author of this sumptuous volume is 
an acknowledged authority upon the sub- 
ject of which he writes with charm. The 
book is designed primarily as a guide 
for collectors and lovers of antiques, but 
will be found interesting to the general 
reader as well. It covers a wide and va- 
ried field and includes the subjects: 
English pottery and porcelain, antique 
glassware, luster ware, old pewter, tables 
and sideboards, chairs and sofas, chests and 


cupboards, brass and copper utensils, old- 


fashioned furniture, desks and secreta- 
ries, timepieces, etc. The illustrations, of 
which there are three hundred and thirty- 
one, are clear and characteristic and in- 
clude many historic pieces of furniture. 
Mr. Moore provides in his book informa- 
tion by which spurious objects may be 
readily detected. 

The last chapter of the volume presents 
an entirely new field to the collector, that 
of ‘‘Cottage Ornaments,’’ which has not 
hitherto been treated in collectors’ man- 
uals. These are small colored figures, 
often of historic personages, molded in 
crude pottery. They have become very 
scarce and command high prices. 

An interesting chapter deals with an 
article of furniture that has become practi- 
cally extinct. This is the chest, which 
had a great vogue in its day. During 
the middle ages and through several suc- 
ceeding centuries, we learn, the chest 
ranked next to the bed as the most im- 
portant piece of furniture in the house- 
hold. Some beautiful specimens of this 
article are included among the present 
volume’s illustrations. The most inter- 
esting chests were of Italian origin. They 
were made of carved oak, painted and 
gilded, and inlaid with ivory, ebony, 
tortoise-shell, lapis lazuli, etc. 


Newton, Samuel Donald. The Dolorous Blade. 
I2mo, pp. 45. Boston: The Gorham Press. $1. 


Noble, Edward. The Issue: A Story of the 
River Thames. 12mo, pp. 407. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 


The author of this novel has gained 
some reputation in England as an effec- 
tive writer of sea-stories. This mastery of 
everything pertaining to ships, and the 
imaginative quality of the descriptions, 
sometimes remind the reader of the im- 
comparable sea-stories of Conrad: Not 
that there is any direct resemblance of 
style, but rather because one feels that 
the sea is the natural element of both 
writers, that they know its secrets and 
feel intimately the rhythm of its protean 
moods. 

“The Issue,’ published in England 
under the title ‘‘Fisherman’s Gat,” is a 
dramatic story of the Thames and the sea. 
The characters, almost all belonging to 
the humbler class, probably strike a new 
note of interest in this country. They are 
largely the ‘‘water-side characters’’ of 
Dickens, a peculiarly interesting tribe, not 
without a certain glamour of romance in 
their composition. The characters of this 
story are no mere puppets of a novelist’s 
vagrant fancy, but men and women of 
flesh and blood. They evidently have 
been studied from the life. 

The style itself of this author deserves a 
word of comment. There is in it a fresh 
and original touch that augurs well for his 
future work. He has the rare gift of verbal 
dry-point which fixes a picture indelibly 
upon both memory and imagination. A 
writer of this type is ever in danger of ex- 
ceeding the measure of realism in the 
description of character, and a nice criti- 
cism might perhaps hold Mr. Noble not 
immune in this regard. 


Ober, Frederick A. Amerigo Vespucci. Illus- 
trated. r2amo, pp. 257. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $1 net. 

Phillpotts, Eden. The Whirlwind. 12mo, pp. 
407. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Prentice, E. Parmalee. The Federal Power over 
Carriers and Corporations. 12mo, pp. viii-244. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Reinsch, Paul S. American Legislatures and 
Legislative Methods. 12mo, pp. x-337. New York: 
The Century Co. 
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Richard, Margaret A. Virginia Vaughn. 
PP. 151. Boston: The Gorham Mm a 


Rook, Clarence. Switzerland. Painted by Ef- 
fie Jardine. 8vo, pp. x-270. New York: ; 
Putnam’s Sons. 


_Roosevelt, Theodore. Good Hunting. Frontis- 
iece, Illustrated. 12 mo, pp. vii-1ro7. New York: 
arper & Bros. $1. 
Ruhl, Arthur. A Break in Training. Frontis- 
iece. 12mo, pp. 224. New York: The Outing 
ublishing Co. 1.25. 


Schultz, J.W. My Lifeas an Indian: The Story 
of a Red Woman and a White Man in the Lodges of 
the Blackfeet. Illustrated by photographs mostly 
by George Bird Grinnell. 12mo, pp. 426. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 


Recently the autobiography of the famous 
Apache chief Geronimo was published, 
and in the present volume we have the life 
record of one who joined the tribe of 
Blackfeet Indians, for years shared their 


‘wild life, and finally married an Indian 


maiden, Nalahki, who plays an important 
part in the book. Altho describing the 
actual events of a human life and the 
histery of an Indian tribe, the volume 
is as full of romantic incident as one of 
Cooper’s novels. The scene is the plains 
in the primitive days; when conditions 
in the West were not very different from 
those which met the eyes of the discoverers 
of the country. New revelations of Indian 
life and character are constantly dawning 
upon the reader as he proceeds with the 
curious narrative, and he finds that not 
a few of his ideas regarding Indian life 
gleaned from romances are very wide of 
the truth. 

It is a glowing picture which the author 
gives of the Wild West as it appeared in 
the old days before the invading railroads 
destroyed forever the romantic beauties 
of the country. Tribes of Indians were 
encamped upon the banks of the Missouri 
River. Game was abundant and great 
herds of buffalo ranged the plains. Num- 
berless herds of deer and elk inhabited the 
valley slopes, and on the open bottoms 
one might see bands of antelope. The 
forests contained grizzly bears, wolves, 
and coyotes. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this hunter’s paradise was the 
vast herds of buffalo, sometimes swimming 
the stream and actually impeding the 
boats. While reading this description it is 
difficult to believe that this animal has 
become extinct. 

The book is filled with descriptions of 
scenes and phases of life that constitute 
a vital chapter of the history of the West. 
The author has inherited the Indian’s 
native eloquence along with his tastes and 
ideals, and his story is one of the most 
authoritative and interesting revelations 
of Indian life that we have seen. 


Smith, Goldwin. Labour and Capital. 12mo, 
pp. 38. New York: The MacmillanCo. 50 cents net. 


Snyder, Carl. The World Machine. 8vo, pp. 
xvi-488. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Stanley, Caroline Abbott. A Modern Madonna. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


Trask, Katrina. In My Lady’s Garden. 12mo, 
pp. 60. New York: John Lane. 


Tolstoy, Count Leo N. The Four Gospels Har- 
monized and Translated. 12mo, pp. 394. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. 


Walsh, James Anthony [Editor]. Thoughts 
from Modern Martyrs. Frontispiece. Illustrated 
18mo, pp. 112. Boston: Catholic Foreign Mission 
Bureau. 


Wilton, Bingham Thorburn. 12mo, pp. 105. 
Brooklyn: The Lyceum Publishing Co. $1. 


Wister, Owen. How Doth the Simple Spelling 
Bee? Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 99. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 


Wright, Mabel Osgood. Birdcraft. Frontis- 
iece. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 317. New York: 
he Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. - 
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To Thinking People. | 


“Beware of the investment that promises large returns,” is still a good maxim, but the developments of modern life have vastly 
modified its meaning. This will be clearer if I ask you to analyze “Make haste slowly.” A man travels ina railway train or an 
automobile forty miles an hour rather more safely than he went at ten miles in stage coaching days. 

There are more trotting horses to-day that can trot in 2.10 or better than there were that could beat 2.40 forty years ago. 

If I were to say to you, I have a wonderful investment by which I can pay you 520 per cent. dividends you would probably call me 
rude names, or at best think I insulted your intelligence. Yet much higher percentages are made safely and legitimately every day. 

Do you think that the man who held his breath forty years ago as he thought of the matchless speed of the 2.40 trotter would 
consider a 520 per cent. investment any more wonderful than a horse that could trot within a fraction of a second of two minutes? 

Do you think that even such a phenomenal investment as one yielding 520 per cent. would seem any more remarkable to a New 
Yorker who went away about twenty-four years ago when the Tribune Building, the first of New York’s sky-scrapers (9 stories), was 
erected (it has had nine stories added since), than the 29-story Park Row Building, or the 42-story building now being constructed 
in Broadway at Liberty Street? 

There was a time when 4 per cent. or 5 per cent., 6 per cent. at the very outside, was the uttermost limit of safe investment for the 
man of moderate means. This was before the population of Brooklyn was increasing at the rate of 110,000 per annum, or more. 

In 1820 the immigration for the year only amounted to a few more than 8,900 souls; the country was seriously alarmed about it; 
nobody could imagine where all these newcomers were to be put; thought they would take the bread out of our mouths, etc.; 1,080,000 
immigrants arrived in this country for the immigration year ending July 1, 1906, and no one can half begin to understand what this 
means for those that have even as little as $100 to invest. 

IF YOU INVEST IN BROOKLYN LOTS NOW YOU CAN MAKE $1,000 WITHIN THE NEXT FEW YEARS 
FOR EVERY $100 YOU PUT IN. 

In a special news article on the growth of Brooklyn(not an advertisement) under date of Nov. 11, 1906, the New York Herald said: 
“GROWTH OF BROWNSVILLE COLONY ONE OF THE BROOKLYN WONDERS. LOTS THAT SOLD FIVE 

“YEARS AGO FOR $500 EACH WORTH FROM $10,000 TO $15,000—FARMING 
“SECTION IN 1891 NOW HAS POPULATION OF 130,0co.” 

I also quote from a second article relative to the phenomenal growth of this part of Brooklyn, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Dec. 23, 1906: 

“ At the northeast corner of Pitkin and Stone avenues is the branch office of the State Bank in Grand Street. It is a four-story 
brick office building, with a frontage of forty feet on the avenue, and cost $600,000. The bank bought a plot 200x100 at the 
corner named in 1903 for $22,500. Last spring it sold the unoccupied portion of the plot, 160x100, for $55,000. 

“Pitkin avenue, the main business street in Brownsville, in its present condition probably more aptly illustrates the develop- 
ment of Brooklyn’s suburbs than any other thoroughfare in the borough. 

“No property front on the avenue is now on the market, but lots sold in 1902 for $1,000 are now worth from $4,000 to $12,000 each.” 

There are several lessons to be drawn from the successful developments of truck farms, like Bensonhurst, Brownsville, Borough 
Park and Westminster Heights Park. A SINGLE 2zox1oo FOOT LOT IN BOROUGH PARK WHICH WE SOLD A FEW 
YEARS AGO FOR $450 WAS SOLD LAST MONTH FOR $3,500 CASH, and I want you to read them and read them aright. 

The first is “History Repeats Itself.” Brownsville’s phenomenal growth came for two reasons—first, because about a mile of 
tenements were demolished in order to make an approach to the new Williamsburg Bridge; second because the improvements in 
transit brought this newly cleared up cabbage patch, which has become Brownsville, as a home site for the evicted tenants of Delancey 
street to within striking distance of Manhattan, Just so surely as you have certain conditions you will have certain results, just as 
water will always run down hill. 

Now let me show you how these conditions have been reproduced and you can judge for yourself as to the results. Thirteen 
months ago we bought a 220-acre plot between Brownsville and Canarsie because we had advance information that an old steam 
railway running through its centre to Canarsie landing was to be turned into a feeder for Brooklyn’s two “L” systems, one running to 
the old Brooklyn Bridge, the other to the new Williamsburg Bridge—there’s your transit improvement duplicated, or, rather, bettered— 
and because we knew that on account of the Russian troubles and the unrest in Europe we were going to have an unprecedented influx 
of immigration, which we have had—there is the reproduction of the evicted Delancey street tenants, only a hundred fold more so. 

{ Here is one of the other lessons:—We began selling our new plot, which we called VANDERVEER CROSSINGS, the first of 
last March, and so correctly had we counted on results which must come from given circumstances and conditions, our Vanderveer 
Crossings sales were double and treble those of even such extraordinarily successful operations as Borough Park and Westminster 
Heights Park. Within five months from the start of selling we had actual rapid transit by elevated railway trains running to either 
bridge in 25 minutes, and lots which we had been glad to sell originally for $400 each rose to $625 each. Our top-notch price when we - 
began selling last March was $750. Now there are not sixty of those top-price lots on sale. One of them was sold for $1475 the other day. 

There are on Vanderveer Crossings to-day less than §50 lots onsale out of an original plot of over 3,300. Most of the remaining lots 
are cheap ones, for we can sell the higher-priced lots most easily. We had advance inside information that enabled us to acquire this | 
property, as I have stated earlier in this announcement, and we have further advance inside information which enables us to say that | 
purchasers of what are still our cheaper lots will, in our opinion, stand a particularly good chance to make the largest percentage of | 
profit. Do not misunderstand; we have lots at such prices as $1,360, $1,425 and $1,665, which we should be just as pleased to show you, | 
but you cannot fail to appreciate our frankness when we advise you to buy at prices like $685, $715, $695 and $745. All lots not 
already improved will be put to city grade, improved with shade trees and curbed and sidewalked. We undertook bya sia in all con- 
tracts to do these things within three years from April 2, 1906, and we have already thus improved nearly one-half of the tract. Where 
there were signs up on the trees, 


“NO HUNTING ON THIS LAND” 


less than nine months ago we now show you a surface trolley feeder of the Kings County and of the Broadway “L”’ systems which 
climbs up to the elevated a few blocks away; where only eight months ago were corn shacks and rhubarb we show you graded streets, 
curbs and cementine sidewalks. 

Investigate, look into this thing; we cannot make you buy—although it would be lucky for you if we could—unless you can 
see Vanderveer Crossings through our spectacles. 

WE TELL YOU THAT FOR EVERY $100 YOU CAN PUT INTO OUR LOTS NOW 

YOU WILL DRAW OUT $1,000 IN A FEW YEARS OR LESS. 

Write for “A Demonstration in Real Estate,” “How They Got Rich” and our illustrated booklets, maps, price lists, etc. 


Vanderveer Crossings, (Incorporated) | 


BOROUGH PARK CO., BENSONHURST CO., THE WESTMINSTER HEIGHTS CO. 


Combined Capital, $1,500,000. WM. H. REYNOLDS, President. 
Combined Surplus, $1,000,000. 277 Broadway, New York City. R. TURNBULL, General Manager. 
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On the road, anywhere, any 
time of day or night, you can 
change your Goodyear Detachable 
Auto-Tire on Goodyear Universal Rim 
ina minute’stime. Notools but the hands. 
No burglars’ jimmys needed. Just loosen one 
thumbscrew (on the valve stem) and it unlocks 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


the removable flange rings and off comes the tire. 

Replace the flange rings and tighten the thumb-nut 

again and the tire is onto stay. No strain which would 

not tear the wheel to piecescan get it off, tillthat one 
thumb-nut is loosened again. We guarantee that Goodyear 
Detachable Tires on Goodyear Universal Rims can’t Rim Cut. 


Other manufacturers won’t replace Rim Cut tires. We do. 
Will be glad to explain ‘““how’’ and “*why”’ at our factory or branches: 


Boston, 261 Dartmouth St. New York, cor. Sixty-Fourth 
Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St. St. and Broadway. 

Los Angeles, 932 S. Main St. San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore 
Denver, 220 Sixteenth St. & Co., 721 Golden Gate Ave. 





Write a postal for our new 1907 
booklet, «How to Select an 
Automobile Tire.”” It’s 

NOT “mere words.”’ 

It’s practical for you 

whether you desig- 

nate our tires 

and rims or 


Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave. 
St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. 
Buffalo, 719 Main St. 

Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Liberty St., Akron, Ohio not 











$40 
AN EPOCH 


IN THE 

WRITING 
MACHINE 
BUSINESS 


Never before the advent of the 
Sun Typewriter No.2 has it been pos- 
sible to obtain so efficient a machine 
embodying the standard type bar con- 
struction, visible writing, beautiful 
work, speed, manifolding quality and 
every modern feature. 

Send for circular 
Sun Typewriter Company, 
317 Broadway, New York 




















your SONG POEMS xz 


I will write the music and present to Big N. Y. Publishers. 
i made a fortune writing songs, my experience will aid you. 
songs‘*‘Blue Bell” and‘*‘Way Down In My Heart” 
achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for FREE BOOKLET, 
WARD MADDEN, 98 Madden Bidg., New a 





for your Auto will absoluteiy elimi- 
nate all tire trouble and. mean real 
pleasure in automobiling. 


They have 
four years of 
satisfactory 
service back 
of them. 

Absolutely 
indispensable 
to the profes- 
sional man. 

Write for our booklet, “Proof of 
Service”; it will interest you. 





Fits Standard 
Clincher Rims 


The Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 

















A Time Saver and Labor saver 
For Every Busy Business or Professional Man 
THE LAWTON Its work is an exact 
facsimile of ordinary 
writing. Drawingscan 
SIMPLEX be reproduved in seve 
eral colors at one print- 
PRINTER ing. One hundred 
copies of the original 
can be reproduced intwenty minutes. Invaluable to 
business and professional men in getting out circu- 
lars, notices, plans, etc. The original is written on 
any ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 100 
copies can be made. 
Is the simplest and 
cheapest Duplicatin 
process ever invented. 
Is nonew fangled 
experiment. Over 
100,000 in use. 
Send for circulars 
and samples of work. 
Oo Vesey St.. New York. 
LAWTON & CO., re conehort St., coienee, 








A LITTLE TREASURE FOR p- HOUSEWIFE 
ww best to clean every- 





Pats. 
Pend. 







| Boat Fittings, $39.90 D8 
load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Reversible, 


a in and about the 
house. ge of 
12mo, 
MARINE ENGINE 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and relic 
easy to install and operate. Runs on Gas- 


useful receip 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. eloth, 75 ote 
> “h) Bare 
H.P. engine 
With Accessories and 
.j able engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, 
Rowboat, or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with 
oline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 
Sold under 5-Year Guarantee. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


‘Vhe Stranger. 
by SAMUEL DaNIEL. 


Rose-red glow on the mountain—singing voice of 
the pine— 

Passion of recognition—flash of a light divine: 

I who pass by, a stranger? Nay, the soul of it all 
is mine. 

One little homestead—a lattice, round which the 
roses grow— 

One little path through the daisies—one spot where 
the lilacs blow— 

The rush and swirl of the river in its rocky bed 
below. 


I fear the breath of the lilacs, their sweetness is all 

- too sweet; 

I dare not cross the pathway, I should hear the 

sound of your feet 

Flying over the daisies to the place where we used 
to meet. 

Fading glow on the mountain—wailing voice of the 
pine— 

Deepening roar of the river—and the light that was 
all divine 

A shadow, that rests forever, on another soul and 

mine. 

—From The Pall Mall Magazine (London). 





Wanderlust. 
By IsaBpeL Ecclestone Mackay. 


The highways and the byways, the kind sky folding 
all, 

And never a care to drag me back and never a voice 
to call; 

Only the call of the long white road to the far hori- 
zon’s wall. 


The glad seas and the mad seas, the seas on a night 
of June, 

And never a hand to beckon back from the path of 
the new-lit moon; 

Never a night that lasts too long or a dawn that 
breaks too soon! 


The shrill breeze and the hill breeze, the sea breeze 
fierce and bold, 

And never a breeze that gives the lie to a tale that 
a breeze has told; 

Always the tale of the strange and new in the coun- 
tries strange and old. 


The lone trail and the known trail, the trail you 
must take on trust, 
And never a trail without a grave where a wanderer’s 
bones are thrust— 
Never a look or a turning back till the dust shall 
claim the dust! 

—From The American Magazine (April). 





Slumber Song. 
By Mary H. Poynter. 


Now the golden day is ending, 
See the quiet night descending, 
Stealing, stealing all the colors, all the roses from 
the west. 
Safe at home each bird is keeping 
Watch o’er nest and children sleeping, 
Dreaming tender dreams of sunshine, sleeping 
warm, for sleep is best. 
Sleep then, sleep, my little daughter, 
Sleep to sound of running water, 
Singing, singing through the twilight, singing little 
things to rest. 


Down beside the river flowing, 
Where the broom and flax are growing 
Little breezes whisper gently, as night’s music softly 
swells; 
And like bells of Elfin pealing, 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 





Belle Isle Motor Co., pept. 26, petroit, mich. 


“Its Purity has made it famous.” 











Lonely through the shadows stealing, 
inkling, tinkling through the twilight comes the 
sound of cattle bells. 

Sleep then, sleep, my little daughter, 

Cattle bells, and wind, and water, 
Weaving, weaving chains of slumber, cast about. 
thee Dreamland’s spells. 
—From ‘‘ New Zealand Verse’’ (Walter Scott, 

London). 





The End. 
By WiLspur UNDERWOOD 


The hour has struck; with sudden grace 
The mask is slipt from each worn face, 
And desolate eyes meet desolate eyes 

In glances of a lone surmise 

That searching deeply only see 

The veils of utter mystery; 

The lights are flickering in the lamps, 
The air grown sharp with earthy damps, 
O little ghosts of sad delight 

Pass wearily into the night. 


A little while and over all 
The faded leaves shall drift and fall, 
The rain and wind from outer space 
Walk desolate about the place, 
And whisper through the grasses wet: 
Adieu, Pierrot; good-night, Ninette. 
— From ‘*‘A Book of Masks” (Elkin Matthews, 
London). 


PERSONAL. 


The Life Tenure of Alabama Senators.— 
The Alabama legislature, while reelecting Senators 
Morgan and Pettus to the seats which they have 
held for years, recognized that, advanced in age 
as both of these statesmen are, there was a chance 
of one or the other of them being unable to complete 
his term. So two ‘‘alternates,’’ or ‘‘heirs’’ as the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
calls them, were chosen, to be ready for a possible 
vacancy. This gives Messrs. Morgan and Pettus 
practically life terms in the Senate. Altho Mr. 
Morgan is nearly eighty-three and Mr. Pettus nearly 
eighty-six, both are still active, vigorous, and 





ON ‘‘THE ROAD”’ 
And it’s Really Lots of Fun. 





An Ind. woman solved the food question 
with good sound reasoning. She says: 

“For almost ten years I suffered from 
poor health, which was plainly the result 
of improper food. 

“IT was always drowsy, had headache, 
stomach trouble, was getting a sallow com- 
plexion—in short was simply miserable. 

““Yet I did not realize the real cause of 
my trouble until recently. I have given 
Grape-Nuts and the exercises in the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’? (which I 
found inthe pkg.) a thorough trial, and they 
have worked wonders for me. 

‘“‘T noticed a change from the beginning. 
My headache disappeared and at the end of 
the first week my stomach did not trouble 
me so much. 

‘‘Now, in less than a month, my nerves 
are strong and I begin to have some am- 
bition to do things. I have gained six 
pounds and feel full of life. 

‘*Grape-Nuts food, with cream, makes a 
delicious dish and I never grow tired of it. 
I consider ‘‘The Road to Wellville’”’ one of 
the most valuable books ever printed, for I 
owe my present good health to it and Grape- 
Nuts.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Get the ok from your pkg. 
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Model 21, 
20-22 H. P. $1,350. 
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The Car of Steady Service 


The new utility car, Model 21, has been positively proven 
the most convenient, simple and serviceable car ever built. 

The unit power plant in this car stands far beyond all others 
in compactness, accessibility and efficiency. 

These are not mere generalities but positive points of 
superiority, and we stand ready to prove every claim by actual 


See our nearest representative or write for our catalog. It 
contains valuable information that you cannot afford to miss. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: . 
Milwaukee, 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


Philadelphia, San Francisco 























«‘There’s a reason.” 


WHAT IS ART? A powerful and searching discus- 
sion of the principles jos tests of true art, by LEo Tot- 
stoy. Translated by AYLMER Maupg. Small 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pages 8oc. net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 





ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Totstoy. Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, illus- 
trated. 4oc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





COLT’S 


OCKET 
OSITIVE 


Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Calibre .32. Six shots. Weight | pound 


This revolver is positively locked against ac- 
cidental discharge. The perfect arm for the 
pocket or the home. It is reliable, accurate and 
is backed by the Colt guarantee, for over fifty 
years the Firearms Standard of the world. 


/ 


Catalogue ‘‘Police ” describes this and all other models, 


TRADE Mark 


Reg. U. 8, 
Pat. Off, 


London Office, 15-A, 


Mailed free on request Pall Mall London, 8, W. 
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THE NEW 


BLADE 


(1907 Make) 





‘‘We must excel ourselves, or 
others will excel us.’’ That is why 
we have improved the Gillette blade. 

This new Gillette blade (1907 
make) is made of the finest steel 
known to steel metallurgy, /. ¢., the 
same. grade of steel that watch- 
makers use in hair springs; except 
that it’s tempered to almost 
diamond-hardness by the new pat- 
ented mechanical Gillette method. 

It’s edges are worked on by auto- 
matic machines which are exclu- 
sive Gillette patents, and these ma- 
chines produce far truer and keener 
shaving edges than the old-fashioned 
hand method used on other razors. 

And the edges of these new Gillette 
blades must split a human hair before they 
are allowed to pass inspection. 

But the proof of the. shaving edge is in 
the shaving, and we want you to get a 
Gillette Razor with new Gillette blades 
(1907 make) before you forget to and learn 
of the sharpest cutting edge ever worked 
on to a piece of steel cutlery. 

Thirty days’ free trial will make you a 
Gilletter if you’re not one, and in case your 
drug, cutlery or hardware retailer won't 
sell you the Gillette on thirty days’ free 
trial, we will. 

The standard silver plated Gillette with 
twelve double edge blades costs $5.— but 
we've handsome combination sets up to 
$50.—ten extra 
blades 50 cents. 


This book is the 


SCIENCE 
vertionng bok Melee Nsinte 


ever published, 
having gone 
through three 
editions in sixty 
days. Apost-card 
will bring you a 
copy prepaid if 
you send it soon 
enough. We’ve 
only a few left. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
240 Times Building New York 


Gillette safe 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING. Razor 

















“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


Tointroduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 








The “Best” Light 


a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
7” only 2cts. per week. Makesand burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. NoOdor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHTeCO. 
~ 92 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 
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influential. Of the former the correspondent of 
The Times writes: 


Mr. Morgan is the most industrious worker in a 
Senate which is full of hard workers. Whenever he 
enters on one of his famous four-day talks to fili- 
buster some proposition out of existence, he never 
fails to fag out Senators who from his standpoint are 
mere youths at ‘fifty or sixty. At the end of these 
endurance trials Mr. Morgan is fresh and vigorous, 
tho he has done all the work. Every day of his 
life Mr. Morgan performs an amount of work which 
seems prodigious to men half his age. 


The writer continues, including Mr. Pettus in his 
description: 


They are a very remarkable pair, not in age alone. 
They constitute practically a third party in the 
Senate. The ideal of absolute independence of 
party has been reached by both of them. With a 
life tenure which nothing can disturb, they act on 
every question without regard to anything but 
their principles. They always vote alike, and only 
in name are they Democrats, for the dictates of the 
party are matters of absolute indifference to both. 

Each question as it comes up they examine and 
decide by only one test—the test of their archaic 
principles. Nobody ever labors with them to 
change an intention, nobody ever offers them 
inducements or suggests considerations of expediency, 
for it would be useless. Nobody even argues with 
them to amend their convictions, for there is no 
meeting-ground. The convictions are the product 
of principles learned when the other Senators were 
boys, and there is no basis for argument. The world 
has moved on, and the very language in which 
those principles are exprest is foreign to the ears 
of this generation. ee 

Last month, when the question of increasing the 
salaries of Senators and Representatives was before 
the Senate, Pettus made a speech about Morgan, 
who was not there. It was such a speech as no 
other man in the Senate would have dreamed of 


making. 
‘*He began his education at the Old Field School,” 
said Pettus. ‘‘He has always been a student from 


boyhood. I knew him when he first became a 
lawyer, and I have known him ever since. I have 
lived in the same village with him for about sixty 
years.” 

At that sentence the mere boys of forty and 
fifty about him sat up suddenly and looked at each 
other. 

“The senior Senator from Alabama commenced 
life without anything,” he continued. ‘‘You have 
all seen how hard he works here. He has worked 
that way all his life. I have been his associate and 
adversary for over sixty years. He commenced 
life working, and he has been at it ever since. When 
he came to the Senate his income was somethingin 
the neighborhood of $15,000 a year. He owned a 
good dwelling-house at Selma, and he owned a 
good plantation. He has been here now for thirty 
years. 

‘‘Had he worked at his profession I have no 
doubt in the world that on an average his income 
would have been at least $20,000 a year. The 
senior Senator from Alabama came here in moderate 
circumstances, and he is in very moderate circum- 
stances to-day. Shall he deny himself the right to 
a little more adequate compensation? His estate 
is worth only about as much to-day as it was when 
he came, and, to tell the truth, our people are proud 
that he is worth no more. It may be a singular 
sort of thing, but they are proud of him because 
he has not become rich.” 

When Mr. Pettus enters upon one of these home- 
spun speeches, such a spell fallson the Senate as the 
most brilliant orator there can not produce. Heaven 
knows he is no orator at all; yet such a speech as 
this moves the Senate in a way that might be the 
despair of Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Rayner. 

Side by side they have lived in the little town of 
Selma for sixty years. They went from there to 
the Civil War, where both fought for four years. 
There both returned as generals, wrecked in pocket, 
to begin life anew. There they will be buried. 
When that happens a page in American history 
will have been closed. The last vestige of the states- 
manship of fifty years ago will have departed from 
American public life. 





Their strength and vigor seem to put that day 
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Hold a sheet of 


COUPON BOND 


paper to the light— 


look for the water-mark “GOUPOWN 
OND”—this water-mark is a guarantee 
of the highest class in writing paper manu- 
facture, and an assuranceof unapproachable 
quality, finish, durability and appearance. 


Clothe your messages to your correspond- 
ents in the best that the printer or stationer 
can give you. 


Print your price lists, letters, checks 
and envelopes on COUPON BOND. 
A message on COUPON BOND —like 
a well-dressed, forceful salesman—is always 
sure of a hearing. 
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of Bond Paper. The material employed, 
the method of manufacture, and our know!l- 
edge of paper making insure a business paper 
of unrivaled quality and appearance. 
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for free sample envelope. 
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happily far ahead; and while they remain, men 
look down upon them from the galleries with feelings 
that are not excited by the sight of any other Senator. 
When they pass away, their places can never quite 
be filled. Alabama has made ready to send modern 
men then, but while her honorable distinction in 
the Senate remains to her she cherishes it, and 
therein she chooses the part of wisdom. It is 
small wonder that while recognizing in her new 
election that the era of such men has closed, she 
yet gives them a tenure for life. 





Gorky in the Adirondacks.—Mrs. Grace 
Latimer Jones, who was a guest at the camp in the 
Adirondacks at which Maxim Gorky did much of 
his writing last summer, gives in the Columbus, 


_ 
Ohio, Post an intimate description of the novelist 


at work. During August, she says, he sometimes 
wrote fifteen hours a day, often continuing his 
labors until three or four o’clock in the morning. 
We read further of his habits and personality: 

The cottage in which Maxim Gorky lived and 
wrote during the summer is built of logs in the style 
of a Swiss chalet. It has three stories and about 
twenty rooms. Maxim Gorky had coffee in his 
study at eight o’clock in the morning and seldom 
appeared before one. Then he went to the other 
cottage, where dinner was spread on a piazza com- 
manding a superb view of the Keene valley and the 
mountains beyond. Maxim Gorky is in manner 
simple but formal. He never failed to bow to and 
shake hands with every one of the company before 
sitting down to the table. He is a small eater and 
talked through most of the meal. As he speaks no 
language but Russian, all that he said was translated 
by some one of the party into French, German, or 
English—sometimes into all three, altho French 
was the language most commonly -spoken. The 
conversation of Maxim Gorky was startling in the 
wealth {of information which it displayed. He 
seemed familiar with every department of science; 
he spoke of music and art only as one can who knows 
them well; he was conversant with philosophy from 
Plato to Emerson; there seemed to be no period of 
history that was unfamiliar to him, and his ac- 
quaintance with American history usually far ex- 
ceeded that of any person present; his knowledge 
of English and American literature was much wider 
than my own, and several times he asked me ques- 
tions about recent obscure American writers whose 





FOOLED THE PREACHER 


A Doctor’s Brother Thought Postum was 
Coffee. 





A wise doctorfound out coffee was hurting 
him so he quit drinking it. 

He was so busy with his practice, how- 
ever, that his wife had to write how he 
fooled his brother, a clergyman, one day at 
dinner. She says: a 

“Doctor found coffee was injuring him 
and decided to give Postum a trial, and we 
have used it now for four years with con- 
tinued benefit. In fact, he is now free from 
the long train of ills that follow coffee 
drinking. 

‘“To show how successful we are in mak- 
ing Postum properly, I will relate an inci- 
dent. Ata dinner we gave, Doctor suggested 
that we serve Postum instead of ordinary 
coffee. 

‘*Doctor’s brother, a Clergyman, supposed 
it was old fashioned coffee and remarked, 
as he called for his second cup, ‘If you do 
preach against coffee I see you haven’t for- 
gotten how to make it.’ ”’ 

This goes to show that well-made—fully 
boiled—Postum has much the flavor and 
ricLness of good coffee although it has an in- 
dividuality all its own. A ten days’ trial 
will prove that it-has none of the poisonous 
effect of ordinary coffee but will correct the 
troubles caused by coffee. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.’? Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 













For Whom 
Is Life Insurance? 


It is not for the rich, nor the independent, nor the 
selfish. It is for the man who recognizes responsibility ; 
for the man who will discriminate—who wiil take the 
money he needs for other things and put it in Life Insur- 
ance because he sees that the protection of his loved ones 
after his departure is the greatest need of all. Such a man 
is worth insuring, and such a man should be sure of his 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


offers such a man something as good as 
gold ; a bond of the United States could 
be no better. Its policies give the maximum of security at 
the minimum of cost. In sixty-four years of history it 
has paid more money to beneficiaries than any other Com- 
pany inthe world. If you have obligations; if your life 
means something to others, insurance is for you. In- 
vestigate the cost of absolute protection in the 


Mutual Life. 
The.Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. ¥. 
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Flat Clasp Garters 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and 
designs of one piece, pure silk web. All 
metal parts heavy nickel-plated brass, cannot 
rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail, 
prepaid. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders, 























A PEN THA 
CAN’T LEAK' 


MONEY spent for a screw joint pen is wasted—get the ““ HICKS-SACKET™” Fountain Pen, which can’t 

ooze ink when you write because the barrel is all one piece. Feed stem extending entire length of barrel 
does away with shaking to start ow. It’s always ready for use and is always clean “a dry. Can you say this 
of any other pen ?—we think not. 


@ Send us $2.50 for handsomely chased hard rubber barrel with 14 kt. solid gold point. Try it for 30 days; 
test and compare in any way you see fit with other pens—if dissatishied return it and your money wi 


ly refunded. We have confidence it will satisfy. Write for our FREE illustrated booklet. 
SUTTON PEN CO. (Sole Agents ) - - 19 William Street, New York 


Algents are invited to write for our interesting proposition 
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HAVE YOUR SPRING SUIT 


MADE IN NEW vorK $42.50 


Made to Your Measure 


For New York Sets the Styles 
and Always Dictates the 
Fashions 






Anyone can tell when a 
man’s clothes ars made 
for him b cause there’s 
Individuality in the Fit 
and Style. 

We can refer you to 
thousands of men all over 
the U.S. who now realize 
this fact and are our regu- 
lar customers. Write now— 
to-day—for our handsome 
New Spring Fashion Catalog 
**New York Styles for Men’’ 

WITH 
Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 

Sent FREE and post paid 
with a large assortment of 
the New Spring Suiting 
samplesand compiete outfit 
for taking your own meas- 
urements at home. Re- 
member you take NO RISK 
in sending us a trial order. 
We guarantee to Fit you per- 
fectly or refund your money 

And we prepay expres 

charges to any part of U.S. 
to your home—which means 
a big saving to you. 
Write a postal to-day—NOW 
and you will receive by re- 
turn mail FREE Onr Catalog, 
Samples and Self-Measurement 
Outfit. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 

E. 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City. 

Largest Men’s Tailoring Concern in the World. 
Reference— The Citizens’ Central National Bank, New York. 
EST. 16 YEARS, NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES. 





ANY NAIL 


Any shape—any length— 
ae yg trimmed, cleaned 
and filed, quickly, easily and evenly. 





The nicest, slickest little pocket convenience ever 
invented. Made of the finest tool steel 
~—nickel plated—always sharp— 

--will last for years. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cts. 

THE H. C. COOK CO., 

55 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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‘ We advertise our system of | 
Banking by Mail because we || 
believe that the aims and fa- 
cilities of a financial institu- 
tion should be set forth plainly 
before the general public. 


Our booklet ‘‘T”’ explains 
our plan in.detail, and tells 
why we can safely pay 4% 
interest on deposits of any 
amount from $1.00 to $10,000.- 
oo. Send for it today. | 
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ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8. 11th St.. Philadelphia. 





Water Where You Want It at 


Small Write for our free booklet K, i 
Expense which shows how, at small ex- iw 
~ pense, you may have plent 

of running water in your house an 

barn by simply installing a <0 a 
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NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 


An automatic pump of highest known 
efficiency. Used and_endorsed_ by 
U. 8. Government and Penna. R. R. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, 
140 Nassau St., New York. 









names I had never heard. Of American poets he, 
ranks Poe highest, and he can recite the Russian 
translations of ‘‘The Raven,” ‘‘The Bells,’’ and 
‘*Annabel Lee.”’ 

The personality of Max’m Gorky is quiet and 
commanding. On all occasions self-possest, he is 
yet modest in the extreme. Usually in the after- 
noon he went for a walk, but he invariably avoided 
the roads and took his way across the open pastures 
into the woods. He always carried with him an 
insect-net and a basket for mushrooms. When 
callers came to ‘‘Summerbrook’’ he did not appear 
unless he was especially called for. Thus it was 
oniy occasionally that any one not either staying 
in the camp or invited in to dinner caught a glimpse 
of him. 

Maxim Gorky’s estimate of the persons he saw 
was quick and sure. His scrutiny was very close 
and very rapid. 

His love of music is intense. There was in the 
camp a young man who was a very talented musician 
and every evening Maxim Gorky was near the piano, 
commenting, enjoying, asking for the music of this 
or that composer. 

His nature is kind and sympathetic. His presence 
is venerable—altho he is but thirty-seven years old. 
During the summer he never spoke harshly, he never 
seemed irritated. Often he was plunged in a deep 
melancholy over the news he had from Russia. 
His sense of humor is keen. 


John A. Creighton, ‘‘Count of the Papal 
Court.”’—From the youngest of nine children of 
an Irish immigrant, to a multimillionaire, sums up 
in one sentence the life of Count Creighton, who died 
early in February at his home in Nebraska. ‘‘The 
Grand Old Man of Nebraska’’ he was called, says 
Human Life (Boston). ‘‘He was one of the men 
who helped build the West,” continues this 
paper, ‘‘and while his earning capacity yielded 
millions, his interest in humanity was as large as 
his zeal to amass wealth.”’ Of his philanthropies 
we read: 


“‘I intend to be my own administrator,” he said 
some months ago, when friends called to commem- 
orate his seventy-fifth birthday anniversary; and 
with that declaration he marked the occasion with 
the presentation of $500,000 worth of Omaha 
business property as a trust fund for Creighton 
University, one of the leading educational centers 
of the West. His gifts of charity and philanthropy 
aggregated millions of dollars. To 
University alone he gave over a million. 

In 1895 the late Pope Leo XIII. honored Mr. 
Creighton with the title and dignity of a ‘‘ Count 
of the Papal Court.’’ Five years later, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame presented him with the 
Laetare Medal, a tribute for his munificence to 
Christian education. 

The success of Count Creighton’s life has been due 
to the lessons of self-reliance, determination. and 
earnestness in life’s battle taught by his father, 
the late James Creighton, who moved from Ireland 
to Pennsylvania in 1805. With $600 received at 
the time of his father’s death, John A. Creighton 
received an education at St. Joseph’s College, Somer- 
set, O. The youth later joined his brother Edward 
in the construction of a telegraph line from Toledo 
to Cleveland. 

Mr. Creighton drove from Keokuk, Ia., to Omaha, 
in 1856, and engaged in business at the Nebraskan 
metropolis until 1860, when he conducted a trading 
expedition to Denver, and thus began a career 
closely linked with the development and stirring 
times of the then wild West. After managing for 
his brother Edward the construction of the Pacific 
telegraph line, Mr. Creighton went to Fort Bridger, 


Creighton 
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GENUINE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 


Are you paying 15 cents, 10 cents, or 
5 cents for your cigars? Are you so 
well satisfied that you will continue? 
If soread no further—but if equal or 
better quality for less money interests 
you then let me have a few minutes 
with you to present my argument and 
offer. 

The cigar I manufacture is named 
“REGNO,” a strictly LONG FIL- 
LER cigar made entiiely BY HAND 
and contains atsolvtely nothing but 

“PURE NATURALLY’ CURED TO. 

BACCO. 

The filleris GENUINE HAVA- 
NA (not American or Key West 
Havana--nor Havana Seed), but 
HAVANA that was grown and cured 
on the Island of CUBA, and the wra: 
er is GENUINE IMPORTED 

UMATRA~—a combination par-ex- 
cellence. 

REGNO CIGARS are really 
MADE TO ORDER tecause I make 
only enough each day to fill my orders, 
thus insuring you cigars in the most 

ect condition. My Regno Cigar 

s made so many friends that I am 
increasing my output and therefore 
want some more customers— who I am 
sure will be satisfied customers after a 
trial—to take the additional] output. 

I amselling my REGNO CIGARS 
direct from the factory to the smoker— 
no middleman’s profit to be paid. 
They are put up in boxes of 60 CI- 
GARS for $2.co—I pay all carriage 
charges and I positively guarantee 
that if they are not as represented I 
will refund your money. In ordering 
state shade desired— Light, Dark, or 
Medium. 

The fact that 
LITERARY 
DIGEST will 
accept my ad- 
vertisement is 
the best refer- 
Exact Size and ence I can 

Shape give you. 
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AN ENTERPRISE 


methods of securing money for enterprises. Vol. 
tells how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enter- 
prise; Vol. II how to prepare and present it to secure 


anteed stock, employment of promoters, commissions, 


successful work on promotion. 540 pages. Buckram 
binding, charges paid, $4.00. Send for pamphlet and 
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A practical book describing clearly and plainly me 
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underwriting, etc. Free from advertising and the only 
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BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 

speaking. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 

75 cts. 

* He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 
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homes, etc. Small engines for individual use. Many thoi 
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“Mont .j-where ‘he bought a thousand sacks of flour 
to trade among miners along the Salmon-River 
country, which was then being exploited. Reported 
Indian troubles in that section induced him to 
proceed to Salt Lake City, where he sold his outfit 
of wagons, cattle, and flour to Brigham Young for 
$20,000. 

Always alert to the possibilities of trade, Mr. 
Creighton used his brains and capital to continued 
advantage in the growing country, making invest- 
ment after investment, buying and selling and 
undergoing many personal hardships, until in 1904 
one of his many business transactions was to receive 
$6,000,000 as his share of the sale of the Speculator 
copper and gold mine, near Butte, Mont. 

It was the personality of Count Creighton that 
most appealed to those that knew him. Beneath 
his rugged and stern exterior were concealed a kind- 
liness of disposition, generosity, sympathy, and deep 
feeling. To within a short time of his death, he was 
alert in business affairs and ready to help those in 
need. His character was such that he was an un- 
compromising enemy to all forms of sham. While 
averse to publicity, he was not exclusive to the 
extent of shutting himself away from friends or 
any one wishing to meet him. At his recent diamond 
jubilee celebration he took pains to press through a 
crowd of callers to grasp the hand of a laborer who 
called in overalls and with dinner-pail at his side 
to meet the Count. 

While Count Creighton was a zealous Catholic, 
and had used his means liberally for the establish- 
ment of Catholic institutions, his charity toward all 
classes and creeds was such that no one would 
venture an estimate of what he gave every Christmas 
and at other times to make cheerless homes happy. 





Stories of Stonewall Jackson.—Among many 
other incidents in the career of General Stonewall 
Jackson, a writer in The Sunday Magazine tells of 
an occasion when the intrepid commander was 
entirely routed by the enemy—an army of admiring 
women who clamored about him to secure buttons 
from his coat, locks of hair, or other souvenirs. 
As he backed blushing away, he declared ‘‘Really, 
ladies, this is the first time I was ever surrounded 
by the enemy!’’ and in confusion and dismay he 
made good his retreat. Of the other stories told of 
“the General we quote a few: 


He was never an ornamental soldier, being roughly 
clad and so plain as to be frequently taken for far 
less than he was. He and his staff were once com- 
pelled to ride through a field of uncut oats. The 
owner rushed out in great indignation, demanding 
the name of the leader that he might report him. 

‘““My name is Jackson,’’ replied the General. 

‘*What Jackson?’’ asked the irate farmer. 

“‘General Jackson.” 

“*You don’t mean to tell me that you are the 
famous Stonewall Jackson?’’ the farmer stammered. 

‘*That’s what they call me.” 

The farmer took off his hat with great reverence 
and said: ‘‘General Jackson, ride over my whole 
field. Do what you like with it, sir.”’ 

Only once, at the battle of Fredericksburg, Stone- 
wall Jackson was caught in a brand new uniform, 
with gold-laced cap, the gift of that prince of cav- 
aliers, J. E. B. Stuart, and there was a fear exprest 
along the lines that ‘‘Old Jack would beafraid of his 
clothes and wouldn’t get down to business.” 

He was a man of unusual religious devotion, but 
would always go to sleep in church. Perhaps it 
was because the church service was the only thing 
he could depend upon to go right along if he did not 
keep awake to watch it. His friends said that it 
was because of weakness resulting from his exertions 
in the Mexican War. When he was teaching at the 
institute he was ill, and all efforts failed to secure 
for him a night’s rest. One of his friends in attend- 
ance suggested that the Rev. Doctor White be called 
in, as he was the only one who was ever able to put 
Jackson to sleep. In spite of this defection, however, 
Dr. White and his famous parishioner were fast 
friends to the end. 

His men said of him that he always marched at 
daybreak, except when he started the night before. 
The celerity of his movements gave his division the 
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White Light—That 


Dangerous Delusion 


A few years ago white lights were quite the rage. To-day the people who then had their homes 
fitted with mantle, gas or gasoline systems or acetylene lights are going back to open-flame 
gas or kerosene lamps with a rush. Because EXPERIMENT and EXPERIENCE have proved 
that such a have a ruinous effect upon theeyes. The 
piercing violet and ultra violet rays which predominate in 
the Acetylene and Mantle lights penetrate the retina of the 
eye with the same pale effect upon the optic nerve 
as the destructive X-Ray. Those who have used these 
lights need no scientific explanations. They have alli too 
positive proof in their own aching eyes and failing sight, 
while the thousands of childish faces pitifully disfigured by 
— are living monuments to the eye-destroying white- 
ights. 

es, the dangerous white-light delusion is now fast dying. 
All about you, you will find thousands of such particular 
people as Ex-Pres. Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Comagien, 
«‘c , replacing acetylene systems or gas or gasoline mantle 
hghts with 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


Because the Angle Lamp gives them a brilliant shadow- caper mee It is lighted and extinguished like gas. May 
less light of that eye-resting kerosene quality without be turn igh or low without odor. No smoke, no 
any of the smoke odor and nuisance of the ordinary oil- danger. Filled while lighted and without moving. Re- 
amp. quires filling but once or twice a week. It floods a room 
The Angle Lamp is constructed on an entirely new with its beautiful, soft. mellow ie that has no equal. 
principle of oil-lighting which has made common kero- WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “47” and our proposition 
sene as clear and convenient an illumination as gas or fora 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL i 
Write for our Catalog ‘‘ 47” —— 32 varieties of the Angle Lamp from $1.80 up, now, for it gives you the benefit 
of our ten years’ experience with all lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., Angle Bidg., No. 159-161 W. 24th St., New York. (Formerly 78-80 Murray St.) 
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= At One-third the Cost bs, 
Buy direct our beautifully designed solid mahog- 
any knock-down furniture, shipped to you all parts 
accurately manufactured and including every 
necessary item, such as glue, filler, etc., enabling 
auyone to put together and finish complete. 

The mahogany used is not a veneer but solid and 
cut and finished to exact gauge. Material for 
finishing isespecially manufactured for 
us and is guaranteed to give the finest 
results when applied by > 
the most inexperienced 
hands. 

Full directions for set- 
ting up are sent and all 
parts are distinctly num- 
bered so that there can be 
no mistake in identifying 
No. 1318 cord ma which join No. 1245 

We guarantee entire satisfaction and make 
you the sole judge in the transaction. We not 
only guarantee that the material and machine 
work is of the very best, but that you can as- 
semble and complete the article and the results 
will be satisfactory to you, in every respect. 
Send for our catalogue No. 131. 


STRAIGHT CHAIR—No. 1318 
Height of back 38 in., sest 16x17 in, A real solid Cuban mahog- 
any dining room chair, finely designed with character and grace 
that would properly furnish any dining room. This chair cannot 
be duplicated for less than $9.50. 
WHITTELSEY SYSTEM chair, solid mahogany No. 1318— 
$2.90. Fabric leather cover 50 cents. 


SMALL TABLE—No. 1245 

Height 24 in., top 16x24 in., with small shelf un- 
derneath. Just the style of an elegant tea table. 
It requires real solid mahogany to set off fine silver 
and china, Also most convenient as a smoker’s 
table or extra fine sewing table. Ordinary price 
avould be $7.50 to $10.00. 

WHITTELSEY SYSTEM solid mahogany table 
No. 1245—$2.00. This is a special offer price and 
only a limited number will be sold. 


UMBRELLA STAND—No. 1176 
Stand 26 in. high, of real solid mahogany. Large No. 1176 
enough to take all the umbrellas and «nes of an or- 0, Bae 
dinary family and their guests. Weil designed, easily put to- 
gether and an ornament to any well furnished hallway. A similar 
stand can be bought at a first class furniture house for $6 to $7. 
WHITTELSEY SYSTEM solid mahogany Umbrella Stand $1.85, 


MORRIS CHAIR—No. II14 

Height of back 40 in., width 28 in., seat 20x2lin. A 
great big roomy, elegant, solid mahogany piece of furni- 
ture that shows real comfort and good taste at a glance. 
1t would be an addition to any home and the first chair 
in the house for your guest, The 
ordinary price fur such a chair 
would be $18. 

WHITTELSEY SYSTEM solid 
mahogany chair without cushions 
$5.85. Fubric leather cushion 
covers $1.75. 


COAT TREE—No. 1479 

* This coat tree stands 26 in, 
No. 1479 high and is solid African mahog- 
any throughout. It is a piece of furniture 
that can well be placed in any part of any 
home, and be an ornament. A similar sa 
piece of furniture if bought ready made would No. 1114 

cost in the neighborhood of $7. Our price for this piece is $1.90. 

If you want oak write us. 














\_WHITTELSEY SYSTEM FURNITURE CO./ 
Steinway, New York City 
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- The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. » Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 Eust 23d Street, New York. 


name of ‘‘Jackson’s foot cavalry.” One of his men 
said: 

‘‘Moses took forty years to get the Israelites 
through the wilderness, with manna furnished all 
the way; but Old Jack would have double-quicked 
it through on half rations in three days at the most.” 

On reaching Chancellorsville, one of Hooker's 
officers said, ‘‘We seem to have them this time, and 
a sure victory, only I don’t know where old Stone- 
wall is. He might break in on us here any minute 
and spoil all this.” The prophecy was promptly 
made good. 

Military leaders have usually approved the policy 
of subsisting on the enemy’s country; but it was 
left for Stonewall Jackson to make the enemy him- 
self the purveyor of supplies. The Federal General 
Banks became known as Jackson’s commissary- 
general, and when his column was seen to turn off 
into the valley the report would go out, ‘‘Lee is 
out of rations again, and has sent Jackson to call 
on his commissary-general.”’ 

Jackson was like flint—cold, impassive, still, in 
time of peace. But at the sharp, swift stroke of 
military necessity the spark of his genius flew out 
and burst into flame that swept away all obstacles. 
When General Ewell was asked what he thought of 
Jackson’s generalship in the Valley campaign, he 
replied: 

‘*When he began it, I thought him crazy. Before 
he got through, I thought him inspired.” 

Before the end of the campaign Jackson had his 
men brought into a spirit like his own. The division 
reached a deep stream where the bridge had been 
burned. He sent for an engineer corps, and also for 
some carpenters among his own soldiers. The 
engineers at once set to work to prepare plans; but 
two hours later the head carpenter appeared and 
reported, ‘‘The bridge is finished, General, and we 
can go on, but them air pictur’s ain’t come yet.” 

The soldier may need religion as much as, or more 
than, any one else, but as a rule the tabernacles of 
the Lord are not spread on the tented field of the 
warrior. Stonewall Jackson, however, was an 
exception. He never failed to invoke the Prince of 
Peace to preside over his battles. Old Jim, his 
faithful servant, said: 

“*De Gen’al is de greates’ man fo’ prayin’ night an’ 
mornin’ an’ all times. But when I sees him git up 
sev’al times in de night, besides, an’ start in prayin’, 
I knows dar’s gwine ter be semp’n up, an’ I go 
straight an’ pack his haversack, ca’se I know he'll 
be callin’ fer it fo’ daylight.” 

It was fitting that he who found his life on the 
battle-field should find there the entrance into 
immortal life; but in the agony of loss Lee exclaimed, 
‘‘Any victory would be dear at such a price!”’ 

To his wounded general he wrote, ‘‘Could I have 
ordered events, I would have chosen for the good 
of the country to have been disabled in your stead.”’ 

Jackson replied to the leader, who he had declared 
was the only man.whom he would follow blindfold, 
‘‘Better that ten Jacksons should fall, than one 
Lee.”’ 

Some one has said that the Lordin his providence 
intended that the Confederacy should not win, and 
to prevent it he had to remove Jackson. 


The Life of Murat Halstead.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Murat Halstead recently celebrated their golden- 
wedding anniversary in Cincinnati. The distinction 
which Mr. Halstead has attained as a press corre- 
spondent warrants, in the opinien of the Springfield 
Republican, a somewhat more extended notice of 
this event than has been accorded it. Consequently 
this paper tells at length the history of the pair, and 
particularly the various steps by which Mr. Halstead 





came into fame. We read: 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Halstead are in good health 
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“SULTAN” RUG FASTENER 


is the best device ever invented to keep rugs flat, prevent them from curling, ar 1 
help to preserve their wearing quality, without injuring the finest polished flooi.. 


NO SLIPPING, FALLING, OR TRIPPING WHEN THE “SULTAN” IS USED. 


The “‘Sultan’”’ Rug Fasteners are for sale by rug and carpet dealers 
everywhere, or I will send direct postpaid. Price 75 cents a dozen. 71 Pearl Street 
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REFINISH YOUR FURNITURE 


Do it Yourself 


Interesting, simple 
and fascinating, 
Our practical free 
48-page book 
makes it a simple 
matter to finish or 
fm refinish new or old 
furniture, woodwork 
and floors in 
Weathered, Mis- 
sion, Forest Green, Flemish, 
any other desired shade at little 
cost with John- son's Electric Solvo, Johnson’s 
Wood Dye and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 

First remove all the old finish with Johnson’s 
Electric Solvo. Then apply our Dye to the clean, 
dry, bare wood and when perfectly dry apply our Wax 
with cloth and rub to a polish with dry cloth, A 
beautiful wax finish will be immediately produced. 

We save you money by telling how old, poorly 
finished furniture can be made serviceable and 
stylish and harmonize with your other furnishings, 

Johnson’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, 
varnish, shellac, etc.), pint cans, 40 cts.; half-pint 
cans, 25 cts. 

Johnson’s Wood Dyes (all shades), half-pint cans, 
30 cts.; pint cans, 50 cts. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax—tro and 25 ct. pack- 
ages and large size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. 
Postpaid upon receipt of price if your dealer will 
not supply you. Write for 48-page color book— 
‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.’’ Sent free—mention edition L. D. 32. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Woodfinishing Authorities.” 
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Bargain Paint 


Mixtures of chalk, barytes, silica, 
etc. (with or without a little White 
Lead in them) can always be bought 
for less than genuine, Pure White 
Lead. Oftentimes they can be 
bought for the same or actually 
ess than raw pig lead from which 
they are supposed to be made. 

Bogus mixtures, whether sold as 
White Lead or simply as ‘‘paint,” 
will not wear. Pure White Lead 
will wear, as everybody knows 
who has used it. 

A saving of 50c. to $1.50 on the 
paint for a job costing $60.00 is 
not much to begin with, and when 
it causes the whole job to go to 
ruin in a year or less, the saving 
is an expensive economy. 

The Dutch Boy painter on the 
side of a keg guarantees the words 
‘Pure White Lead” on the head 
and means long wear. 


Our Beautiful Book Free 


Full of practical suggestions and helps to 
the effective and economical use of paint. 
It is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
by the celebrated artist, Henry Hutt. 
A postal card request will is you free 
a de luxe copy. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 
view 3 York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chic 0, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. 'Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co 


All our white lead packed in 1907 
bears the above trade mark. 
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TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HUGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 
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and they have ten living children as their fine and 
handsome contributions to the antirace-suicide 
cause. Mr. Halstead will be 78 years old next 
September. His marriage with Miss Mary Victoria 
Banks, of Cleveland, half a century ago, took place 
at four o’clock in the morning. The reason for the 
unusual hour was that the young bridegroom had 
been 111 with a fever which developed into a mild 
form of varioloid, and he was quarantined. Mr. 
Halstead had been ordered to Washington to report 
the inauguration of President Buchanan, and was 
obliged, if possible, to leave Cincinnati, March 2, 
in order to reach the capital city in time. The fates 
were kind to him, and March 1, 1857, he was released 
from quarantine, and the next morning “‘ bright and 
early ’’ he wedded Miss Banks. Breakfast was sub- 
stituted for the supper that would have followed the 
wedding as originally planned, and at 6 a.m. Mr. 
and Mrs. Halstead started on their wedding journey. 
The early morning ceremony was conducted with 
due formality, and at the reception last Saturday 
evening two of Mr. Halstead’s ushers were present, 
Alexander Houston of College Hill and Stephen 
Gerrard of Plainville, O. There is no better-known 
newspaper man in the United States than Mr. 
Halstead. He began his work in Cincinnati, and 
was identified with the old Cincinnati Commercial, 
afterward the Commercial Gazette, for more than 
forty years. He was afterward editor of the Brook- 
lyn Standard Union, and of recent years has devoted 
himself to special correspondence and the writing of 
books. He formed the habit of attending the 
inauguration of Presidents of the United States on 
his wedding journey, and has been present at the 
induction into office of every occupant of the White 
House since. He attended the national conven- 
tions of 1856 and 1860, and has missed few, if 
any, of these gatherings since. He acquired the 
title of ‘‘field-marshal’’ when war correspondent 
during the Franco-Prussian war, first being with 
the French army, then with the German, and 
returning to Paris he was arrested when the 
French learned that he had been with their ene- 
mies. Mr. Halstead saw the famous French 
guillotine doing its deadly work, was present at the 
execution of John Brown, and has been’ where 
history has been in the making most of the time 
since reaching manhood. Of recent years he has 
made trips to the Philippines and Cuba, and written 
popular books regarding both countries. Other 
books which Mr. Halstead has written mostly em- 
body his personal experience, and include ‘‘The 
Convention of 1860,” ‘‘ The White Dollar,” ‘‘Life 
of William McKinley,” ‘‘The History of American 
Expansion,” ‘‘Our Country in War,” ‘‘Official 
History of the War with Spain,’”’ ‘“ Life of Admi- 
ral Dewey,” ‘‘ The Great Century,” ‘‘ The Boer and 
British War,” ‘‘The Galveston Tragedy,” and ‘‘The 
War Between Russia and Japan.”’ Eight of the ten 
living Halstead children came back on the golden- 
wedding anniversary, the two absent being Clarence 
Halstead of New York, who was kept away by the 
illness of his wife, and Col. Albert Halstead, who 
is consul at Birmingham, Eng. 





President of France for Six Months.—The 
death of Jean Paul Casimir-Perier, fifth President of 
the French Republic, excites but little comment in the 
press of this country. It is chiefly of interest to us, 
says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘as measuring the dis- 
tance the Republic has traveled in the last twelve 
years, for it was in January, 1895, that Casimir- 
Perier resigned in a pet after holding the Presidency 
for little more than six months.’”’ The circum- 
stances surrounding his tenure of the office are thus 
recalled by The Transcript: 


His predecessors in this high office had been 
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KODAK 


A grown-up pocket Kodak. 
Retains the features that make 
for simplicity and convenience, 
but takes large pictures. 

Superior Rapid °* Rectilinear 
lenses, Kodak Automatic 
Shutter, Automatic Focusing 
Lock, Rising and Sliding Front, } 
Reversible Brilliant Finder, 
Two Tripod Sockets. Made of 
aluminum, covered with finest 
seal grain leather. Loads in 
Daylight with 44% x 6% Film 
Cartridges for 6 exposures. 


Price, $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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dealers or by mail. 


























THE MEASURE OF A MAN. Anew philosophy, 
discussing the natural, the rational, the psychic, and the 
spiritual man. By "CHARLES Bropiz PATTERSON, 
itor of ‘‘ Mind.” 8vo, cloth, 326 pages. $1.20 net, 
Funk & nln cies Company, Pubs., New York. 

















Why stand endless annoy- 
ance and expense for painting, 
repairs, renewals? 

Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 
outlive the building without 
paint or repairs. 

Can you ask more of a roof? 


__ Genuine Bangor Slate Co., 
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Paint Faults 
How To Avoid Them 


The painter is not always to 
blame for the job that cracks, 
scales and fades. Perhaps he was 
required to use a ready-mixed 
paint unsuited to the work ; pos- 
sibly loaded with adulterants ; 
or the trouble may have been 
with a former coat of paint. 





All Bm troubles may be 
avoided by having a competent 


ainter apply Carter Strictly Pure 
ite Lead. 


It avoids cracks by natural con- 
traction and expansion with 
every change of temperature. 


CARTER 


pure White Lead 


gives long service, saves expen- 
sive cleaning when another coat 
is needed, and holds any color or 
tint for years without fading. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Pure Paint.” 
gives paint information not 
generally known. Gives simple 
tests for knowing genuine paint 
from imitation—will save you 
money. It shows six beautitul 
color schemes. We gladly send 
it free. Address Dept. “vy” 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha. 


CARTER 
pure. White Lead 

















| GAIN INDEPENDENCE - LEARN BY MAIL TO BE A 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Tr is a fortunate office man who commands $2000 a year. 
Auditors, Systematizers, Public Accountants, with no 
more natural ability, secure from two to five times that 
income. Our course of mail instruction, complete com- 
pact, practical, is prepared and — ty rr 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and AT- 
TORNEYS AT LAW. Itis guaranteed to make a cap- 
able specialist of any capable office man and put him in 
the well paid class. Our text books on THEORY 
OF ACCOUNTS, PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, 
AUDITING, COMMERCIAL LAW, also BOOK- 
KEEPING and BUSINESS PRACTICE, are rein- 
forced by constant individual attention to each student, 
and ti.ere are no failures. Write us for particulars. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., Dept. W. 











27-29 East 22d St., N. Y. 








9 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York a. . 
Re ends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Aavines parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
If it merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 
THAT is something, ng it is ones to aS 
teacher and recommends you. at is more. 

RECOMMENDS. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 SUBJECTS.’ ONE CENT EACH. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





Thiers, MacMahon, Grévy, Carnot. Casimir-Perier 
is understood to have bargained with Carnot to 
form a ministry if Carnot would not be a candidate 
for reelection, but would quietly favor him. Assas- 
sination placed Casimir-Perier in possession of the 
coveted prize, but not before he had been defeated 
in the premiership. He was credited, however, 
by the knowing correspondents, with having courted 
the fall of his ministry on finding out that President 
Carnot was secretly abetting competitors for the 
Presidency. His ministry was foxily Moderate, 
Casimir-Perier being always Opportunist of the 
Opportunists. The crisis for his ministry arose in 
connection with the miners’ eight-hour bill and the 
Government’s advice to the railroad companies to 
refuse their employees permission to attend a con- 
gress, coupled with the purpose to withhold from 
the employees of the State railway facilities for 
doing so. His sudden resignation from the Presi- 
dency has never been quite explained, but is attrib- 
uted, on the strength of testimony given in the 
Dreyfus trial, to his pique at having keen kept out 
of the insiders’ knowledge of the conspiracy. He 
does not seem to have felt instinctively, as Major 
Picquart and other honorable men in responsible 
positions did, that the whole case was a tissue of 
lies—a mass of complicated inventions that nobody, 
not even those in the plot themselves, were in the 
end able to keep track of. A man of great inherited 
wealth, with an ancestry, if not noble, always in 
public life from the great Revolution to the latest, 
he passed for and probably felt like a nobleman 
himself, just as he looked and felt like a military 
man on the strength of having officered a detach- 
ment of the militia during the Franco-German war 
and siege of Paris. He was a picturesque and to 
some extent a popular politician. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Cautious.—‘‘Now, be careful how you drive, 
cabby, and go slowly over the stones, for I hate to 
be shaken. And mind you pull up at the right 
house, and look out for those dreadful railway-vans.”’ 

‘‘Never fear, sir; I'll do my best. And which 
*orspital would you wish to be taken to, sir, in case 
of an accident?’’—London Tit-Bits. 





Spacing. 


The parlor sofa holds the twain, 
Miranda and her love-sick swain, 
Heandshe. 
But hark! a step upon the stair, 
And papa finds them sitting there, 
He and _ she.—Puck. 





For Local Color.—FrRIEND—‘‘Why do you sit 
there with the faucet running all the time?’’ 

PortT—‘‘Well, you see, I am writing an ode to 
Niagara Falls!’’—Meggendorjer Blaetter. 





Unholy Cities.—A Berkeley bookseller, anxious 
to fill an order for a liberal patron, wired to Chicago 
for a copy of ‘‘Seekers after God,”’ by Canon Farrar, 
and to his surprize and dismay received this reply: 
‘‘No seekers after God in Chicago or New York. 
Try Philadelphia.” —Argonaut. 





He Was Wrong.—Chicanelli, who had to leave 
on a journey before the end of a case begun against 
him by a neighbor, gave orders to his lawyer to let 
him know the result by telegraph. After several 
days he got the following telegram: 

‘‘Right has triumphed.” 

He at once telegraphed back: 

‘‘Appeal immediately.”—J1 Mundo Umoristico. 





Revised.— Pastor—‘‘And with what word was 
the first marriage instituted?’’ 
Pup1.—‘‘I will put enmity between thee and thy 





woman!’’—UIk. 


March 23, 


SS\EDUCATIONAL 
FRENCH, GERI, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to under- 
stand it, to read it, to 
write it, there is but one 
best way. You must hear 
it spoken correct- 
ly, over and over, 
till our ear knows 
it. 

You - must 
see it printed 
correctly till 
your eye knows 
it. You must 
_ it and write 
it. 
























All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 

With this method you buy a professor 
| outright. You own him. He speaks as 
you choose, slowly or quickly; when you 
choose, night or day ; for a few minutes or 
hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign langu 
who hears it spoken often enough ; and 
by this method you can hear it as often 
as you like. 

Send ‘for booklet, explanatory literature and fac- 
simile letters from men who know. Our students 
complain of imitators. Beware. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 
\ COURSES 


UR School affords 

the home student 

an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof.Genung 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof, Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent | 














: sa is rd the 
. _— ead of eve part- 
Joun F. Genuna, A.M., Px.D. ment. sds. 

Professor of English. Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. We also 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches. 

Every reader of THE DIGEST who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 29, Springfield, Mass. } 
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**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


Sfop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually 
. Easy, inexpen- 

sive. Increases income; gives ready 
memory for faces, names, business 

details, studies conversation; develops will, public 
speaking oreonnie. Send for ee Booklet. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 
The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Geology. __ 

For further information, address W. C. SABINE, 14 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Carrying Them Out.—‘'I sent you some sug- 
gestions telling you how to make your paper more 
jnteresting. Have you éarried out any of my ideas? 

Epiror—‘‘Did you meet the office boy with the 
waste basket as you came up the stairs? Yes? 
Well, he was carrying out your ideas!’’—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


A Good Father.—Pastor—‘‘Whenever I come 
to visit you, they always have to send after you. 
You are always sitting in some tavern.” 

‘“Well you see, pastor, my three daughters are 
married to tavern-keepers, and as I never gave them 
any dowry, I try to make it up by giving them 
my custom in rotation.’’-—Fliegende Blaetter. 


A Fair Inference.—SHE—‘‘That Mr. Scarey is 
the most chicken-hearted fellow I ever met.” 

He—‘‘Possibly he was an incubator baby.”— 
Boston Record. 





Like a Book. 


He talks like a book, his 
Admirers all say. 
What a pity he doesn’t - 
Shut up the same way. 
—World To-day. 





Hasty.—CustoMER—'‘That’s too bad! 
have forgotten my purse!”’ 

STOREKEEPER—'‘That’s no matter, lady, you can 
pay me next time.” 

CusToMER—'‘Suppose I died to-morrow?’’ 

STOREKEEPER—'‘Oh I could stand the loss!’’— 
Ulk. 


there, I 


A Puzzler.—LawyER—‘‘Now, sir, did you or 
did you not, on the date in question or at any other 
time, say to the defendent or any one else that the 
statement imputed to you and denied by the plaintiff 
was a matter of no moment or otherwise? 
me, yes or no.” 

BEWILDERED WITNEsS—‘‘Yes or no what?’’— 
Tatler. 


Answer 


Lest He Forget.—Proressor—‘‘I always forget 
my pocket handkerchief. I must really tie a knot 
in it to remind me.’’—Meggendorjer Blaetter. 





Wreck of the Hesperus Family. 


It was old Farmer Hesperus 
And his daughter, Milly May, 

And they stood together hand in hand 
In the middle of Broadway. 


“O Father, I hear a raucous shout— 

' _O Father, what can it be?”’ 

“*Tis only a tall policeman, child, 
Who waves his hand at thee.” 


“‘O Father, I hear the sound of wheels 
And hoofs that loudly ring.” 

“It’s one o’ them hansom cabs— 
Gash-bish the durned old thing!® 


“‘O Father, I see a cloud of dust 
Sift o’er me, head to feet.” 

“It’s one o’ them dum fool White Wings 
A-sweepin’ off the street.’ 


‘“‘But, Father, I smell an odd pez-fume— 
O Father, what can it mean?’’ 

“Don’t fly into hy-stericks, child— 
It’s only gasoline.” 


‘‘Nay, Father, I hear the cry ‘Look out!’ 
And fear is on my nerve.” 

“‘Gee-whiz! here comes an auto car 
A-puffin’ round the curve!”’ 


*‘O Father, I feel a dreadful bump— 
What means that sickly thud?”’ 
But the father answered never a word, 
For his mouth was. full of mud. 
—Life. 
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The Attention of 
All Lovers of Chocolates, 
Higienists and Physicians Especially, 
is called to 


§ 


orkKdipt 


TRADE MARK 


Chocolates. 


Which are Dipped with a Fork and are Clean. 
The Hand does Not Touch the 
Melted Chocolate 


In the almost universal method of dipping, the 
hand is continually immersed in the melted choco- 
late, the creams being dipped with the Fingers. 

Bell’s are the Original ‘“‘Forkdipt’’ Chocolates, 
the first Fork Dipped Chocolates advertised, and 
should not be confounded with others (?) advertised 
over our Trade Mark name “Forkdipt.’’ 

Bell’s Chocolates are flavored with Pure Fruits 
put up in our own factory, an unique feature. They 
are coated with Pure Uiecekaged Vanilla-flavored 
Sweet Chocolate, are never Black, and are Whole- 
some and Delicious. Black Chocolate is colored and 
is Unwholesome. 

If not sold by your dealer, send us $1.00 for a 
1% lb. box, express prepaid, which, if nct satis- 
factory, may be returned and your money will be 
refunded. 

Sample box by mail for 10 cents and your 
Dealer’s name. 


J. S. BELL CONFECTIONERY CO. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 
The standard by which 
other candies are judged. 
for sale where the best is sold. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut &t., Phila. 
Established 18(2. 
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The “Meteor” French Coffee 


Percolator 


Finished in Silver Plate, Copper or Nickel 


Made in over 100 styles and sizes, 
ranging in price from 


$2.50 to $20 


There are cheap imitations of the “Meteor” — 
be sure you get the genuine: 


| passe is no need of using cereal Coffees. 
gpa can equal the delicious flavor or the 

nutritive and gently stimulating qualities of the 
genuine coffee bean. If your coffee makes havoc 
with your nerves and digestion it is because you 
boil away the good and develop the bad to its 
ot potency. 
he “‘Meteor”?’ French Coffee Percolator is 
mechanically adapted to get the strength and aroma 
of the coffee without its nerve-destroying qualities. 
Illustrated booklet with prices mailed upon t 





req . 


Meriden Company, sitversmiths 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 


Cc 26th t 
218 Fifth Avenue, Madison Sq, NEW YORK 
Factory: Meriden, Conn. Canada Factory: Harailton, Ont. 
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HOW ming and_helpful book for 
FRANCES E, "It 


ge by TO ILLARD, 


reathes the best thoughts and the 
noblest emotions of its gifted author.” 
Handsomely bound in cloth, WIN Price, $1 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
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_ Artistic Simplicity in Wall Decoration 


Simplicity is the keynote of harmonious and refined mural effects. There is an 
artistic touch—a richness of decorative effect in homes where walls are covered with 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


In such homes you wilt find that the most artistic and beautiful results obtain, the wall 
tones blending perfectly with color schemes of furnishings and of adjacent apartments. 
FAB-RI-KO-NA combines art and economy in great degree. Made in a great variety of 
permanent shades, it is strong, durable and pleasing to the eye. FAB-RI-KO-NA cannot be 
easilyscratched ortorn; is clean,sanitary and easilyhung. Itishigh-grade,yet not expensive. 
We render a special service to all who contemplate interior decoration. Our experts 
will devise a color scheme adapted to your needs, showing actualsamples of FAB-RI-KO-NA 
in actual shades contrasted with woodwork in natural tints, thus showing how your 
finished walls willlook. Write us for fullinformation about this specialand valuable service. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 24 ARCH ST., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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We use scrupulous care in 
choosing glasses to aid our 
eyesight. Why not use scrup- 
ulous care in selecting lamp- 
chimneys? 

MacseEtTH is the only maker 
of lamp-chimneys who is 
proud to put his name on 
them. 

Let me send you my Index 


to chimneys—it’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Lee Srp. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


RUSSIA AT THE BAR OF THE AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. A searching inquiry into the Kischinef out- 

es, with full documentary matter, by Istpore SINGER, 

itor of ‘‘The Jewish Encyclopedia.’”’ 12mo, cloth, 

296 pages. $1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 





























20,000 
Chicks 


were Hatched in 


3 MONTHS. 


Hatched in my Model 
y Inbubators and raised 
== in Model Colony Brood- 
ers. This is abit of history of the work 
done at the Model Farm, which was start- 
ed in oe of last spring as a money- 
making 










usiness. The use of my Model 
equipment will enable you to do as well. 
Let me tell you how. Catalog of Model 
Equipment mailed upon request. The 
Model Farm is owned by the Model Poul- 
try Company, of which I am President. 
It is a co-operative as well as an educa- 
tional organization, in addition to being 
a@ money-maker. You ought to be ac- 
quainted with the work we are doing. We 
are the largest poultry raisers in the 
world, and have more growing chicks 
today than 4 other five farms coupled 
s 
d 














together. Ask for descriptive literature. 
Send two dimes fora copy of my b 
“Eggs, Broilers and Roasters.” It gives 
the cost of production in all branches of 
the poultry business. It gives the market 
uotations, week by week, averaged for 
three years. Its tables show when a 
chick hatched any week in the year could 
be marketed as a broiler or roastin 
chicken, and the profit. Also profits o 
og production and how best to secure 















em. Write today. 
CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 
Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives rea- 
sonable prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 
book only 10 cts. B. H. GRELDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


NURSERIES sell Direct 
pay freight, give FULL value 


Founded 1825. Large NEW Fruit Book 
free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo, 
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A Jubilant. Jubilee.—Some years ago, before 
Queen Victoria’s death and about the time that the 
Queen’s jubilee was to be celebrated, the following 
conversation between two old Scotchwomen was 
overheard one day on a street corner in London: 

“‘Can ye tell me, wumman, what is it they call a 
jubilee?’’ 

‘*Well, it’s this,’ said her neighbor. ‘‘When folk 
has been married twenty-five years, that’s a silver 
wuddin’; and when they have been married fifty 
years that’s a golden wuddin’. But if the mon’s 
dead then it’s a jubilee.’”"—Sacred Heart Review. 





Married Peace.—‘‘Did you hear that friend 
Peter was married?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, the neighbors hear them at it all the 
day lony.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


CURRENT EVENTS. » 


. al 
Foreign. 


March v.—A strike of electricians places Paris in 
semidarkness. 

The British Woman Suffrage Bill is killed in 
the House of Commons. 

Radicals in the Douma elect two vice-presidents 
of the house over the Constitutional- Democratic 
candidates. 


March 11.—Mr. Petkoff, the Bulgarian Premier 
and Minister of the Interior, is shot and killed 
by an unknown man at Sofia. 


March 12.—The Captain and more than 100 of 
the crew of the French battle-ship Jena are 
killed by the explosion of her magazines ina 
Toulon dock. 


Jean Casimir-Perier, former President of France, 
dies in Paris. 


March 14.—Lord Curzon is elected Chancellor of 
Oxford. 

Maurice Grau, formerly manager of the Metro 
politan Opera House in New York, dies in Paris. 

The French coast-defense ship Fulminant is 
seriously injured by being struck by a torpedo 
in practise, off Brest. 


Domestic. 


March 8.—Suit for $30,000,000 is brought against 
the American Sugar Refining Company. 


March 9.—John Alexander Dowie dies in Chicago. 
In the Iroquois Theater manslaughter trial, at 
Danville, Ill., the Court declares the Chicago 
fire ordinance invalid and acquits Will J. Davis, 
the defendant. 


March 1to.—Street-car traffic in Louisville is tied 
up by a strike of union railway employees. 


March 11.—Governor Gillette, of California, 
sends to the Assembly a message from the 
President asking that further action against the 
Japanese be suspended, which is done. 


March 12.—Mrs. Russell Sage announces the 
endowment of the ‘‘Sage Foundation’’ with 
$10,000,000 to investigate the causes that lead 
to distress among the poor and the best way to 
relieve it. 


The San Francisco Board of Education decides 
to admit Japanese pupils, up to sixteen ,2ars 
old, to the public schools. 


The President modifies his recent orders with- 
drawing coal lands from entry, ordering the 
opening of about 28,000,000 acres. 


An official statement is issued at Providence 
that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company has acquired a ‘half interest 
in the Merchants and Miners’ Steamship Line. 


March 13.—Secretary Taft orders the literal 
enforcement of the eight-hour law on all govern- 
ment contracts. 


Abraham Ruef’s trial for extortion is begun 
before Judge Dunne in San Francisco. 


March 14.—President Roosevelt issues orders 
for the exclusion from the United States, of 
Japanese laborers without proper passports and 
the dismissal of the suits against the San 
Francisco School Board. 


A large number of stocks dealt in on the New 


York Stock Exchange fall ravidly, but no real 
panic results outside of Wall Street. 








ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “ finishing touch”’ if 
seasoned with 


: Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING foci octane 


embracing prize studies by a number of practica 
teachers in different parts of the country. aluable 
introbaction Sy James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. ° 




















CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘‘ Daniel Whyte,” ‘* African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,” ‘* Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 

A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 


‘His vivid and realistic. pictures of the Moor and 

his country can hardly fail rl largely read with profit 

and enlightenment by all who would know something 

of Morocco as it really is.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 


° 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mythol 
and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry. 
12m0, cloth, 120 pages. 7sc. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 













It’s Here: 


—o—— 


Christian 
Scie nce 


What do You 
Think? 










“dl New Appraisal of Christian Science” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. JoszpxH 
Dunn Burret. Price 50 cents, net. 
Funk & ,Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
East 23d” Street, New York City. 





3 A New Book of 200 pages, mailed 
Free to all who want to plant the 

Best Seeds that Grow. Address 

BURPEE’S SEEDS, Philadelphia. 
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THE [EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





“M. E. C.,"" New York City.—'‘Please tell me 
whether black and white are colors. If not, why 
not?’’ 

Black is defined as ‘‘the absence of color or the 
darkest of all colors; the color opposite to white.” 
There are known to the color world 47 different 
varieties of black. White is defined as ‘‘the color 
seen when sunlight is reflected without sensible ab- 
sorption of any of the visible rays of the spectrum; 
the color which is devoid of any tint and is the 
opposite of black.”” White is known by 25 different 
variety names in the color world. Technically the 
word color is restricted in meaning to the primary 
colors. See the definition of color in the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY, p. 373, Col. 3. 

“A, E. S.,”> New York City.—‘'‘(1) Are alto- 


ether and all together always ey Sue gw (2) 
hen should one use would better and better?”’ 


(1) Altogether and all together are not synonymous. 


. The first means, as a noun, ‘‘a whole; the whole 


make-up or general effect.’ This is an archaic 
sense. As an adverb altogether means ‘‘completely; 
entirely; permanently.” The phrase all together 
is generally applied to individuals and is used to 
designate all persons present; as, ‘‘How shall we 
go? All together?”’ (2) Usage of ‘‘had better”’ 
is sanctioned by writers of classic English, altho 
the phrase has been condemned as incorrect ac- 
cording to grammatical rule. 

“S. H. A.,” Ogden, Utah.—‘‘Please inform me 
if Longfellow’s daughter, Alice, still lives, and where 
she resides; also if there are any other members of 
his family living?’’ 

Alice Longfellow still lives and resides in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Her brother, Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow, lives in New York, his most recent, 
address being care of the Century Association, 
7 West 43d Street, New York City. 

“T. L.,” Ripraps, Va.—'‘Which of these sentences 
is correct and the reason therefor: ‘He thought the 
lady to be her,” ‘He thought the lady to be she.’ ” 

The idea which ‘‘I. L.” wishes to express is evi- 
dently ‘‘He thought her to be the lady.’’ In the 
first sentence cited by “I. L.,” ‘“‘lady” is in the 
objective case, object of the active transitive verb 
“‘thought,’’ “As the pronoun ‘‘her’’ follows the 
intransitive verb ‘‘to be’’ and means the same as 
“lady,” the objective case, according to the follow- 
ing rule cited by Goold Brown is obviously required. 
See Grammar .of English Grammars, p. 526, rule 
vi.: ‘‘Same Cases.—A noun or a pronoun put after 
a verb or participle not transitive agrees in case 
with a preceding noun or pronoun referring to the 
same thing; as, ‘It is J’; . . ‘It would be a 
tomantic madness for a man to be a lord in his 
closet.’ Here madness is in the nominative case, 
agreeing with zt; and lord, in the objective, agreeing 
with man.” 

“C. E. H.,” Ashville, O—(1) The phrase ante 
meridiem when abbreviated is commonly written 
A.M. In some railroad time-tables it is printed a.m. 
probably to save space. (2) In writing the past 
participle of the verb benefit the ‘t’ is not doubled; 
the word is written benefited. (3) The sentence 
you cite is correct 
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3 is the one who provides for emer- 
The Prudent Man gencies. No one can foresee just 
what exposure or accident he may be subject 
to, therefore everyone should be provided with 


Allicock’s 


PLASTERS 


They not only relieve all pain and aches, 
the result of taking cold or over-strain, 
but they strengthen and protect the weak 
parts and thus prevent the development 
of further trouble. They also help the 
system to restore its tone and enable it to 
endure exposure. No one who has once 
tried them is willing to be without them. 
REMEMBER—4A Z/cock’s are the original and genuine porous plasters—7he Standard External Remedy. 








ALLCOCK’S CORN PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION PLASTERS 


Have no equal as a relief and cure 
for corns and bunions 














A Happy 





Just Ready in the Standard Nature Series Marriage 
I Depends 
largely on a knowl- 












A MANUAL OF COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


of America and Europe. Reproduced in 
Natural Colors with their common and 
scientific names. 25 cents net. 


II. 
AMANUAL OF COMMON AMER- 
ICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS. 


Reproduced in Natural Colors with their 
common and scientific names. 25 cents net. 


edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife’ Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustratc<, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.8.POMEROY,M.D. Vital suggestions toward 


These are two of a forthcoming series of Nature 
Manuals, 5}4x3}4 inches—(pocket size), prepared unde 
the supervision of William Beutenmuller, curator of 
the Department of Entomology, American Institute of 
Natural History, New York. They are exactly and 
beautifully executed in colors. 




















g2mo, 50 pp. 25centseach net “ 














190pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy: 





‘He had small skill.o:horse flesh 
who Bougntagoees ro ride on’ Dont take 
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=Try a cake of itand be convinced.= 


Aste, 
Be 


















I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults’ and children’s, three times a day. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
Adults’ 3c. 


his means much to cleanly per- 
os 
ase? Youths’ 25c. Children’s 26c. 


& sons—the only ones who 
4 If : yf § like our brush. 
me \ bik ti We] 
‘ 1] 
| \) ai : aia i Ir 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet, ‘*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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The jiterary Digest Classified Col 








The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 





cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL 





SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE- 
CLEANING. For Sale. Portable Com- 
ressed-Air House-Cleaning Wagons and 
iochinery sold to responsible parties to 
operate in cities of from five thousand in- 
habitants upwards. Each Portable Clean- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from 
to $75 per day, at a cost of about % per 
day. Capital required from $2,000 upwards. 
Stationary. Residential Plants also from 
upwar Over 100 companies operating 
our system. We are the pioneers in the 
business, and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. ddress General Com 
ressed Air,& Vacuum Machinery Oo., 4408 
live St., St. Louis, Mo. 





MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—Only spare 
time and little cash required to start. We 
teach you the mail order business by mail 
thorough, practical instruction gleane 
from exporsance of poor men who have be- 
come rich. If you are tired-of being a drudg- 
ing nobody, let us show you’ how to start and 
develop a big Ravin business of your own. 
Write now. MAIL ORDER LYCEUM. 

433 Phelps Building, Scranton, Pa. 





A good paying Drug Store in best resi- 

dence part of New Orleans. No charge for 

will. This is an unusual chance. 

. W. Vacher, 4319 Dryades Street, New 
Orleans, La. 





“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” 
Send for our FREE BOOK which tells how 
immense fortunes are being made in the 
timber tracts of the far west. Pays better 
than gold-minesand with none of the risk. 
If you wish to safely invest a little money 
where it will brin OD RETURNS 
write for the book TO-DAY. Sent free by 
return mail. W. 0. HAMMER, Pres., 

952 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia. 


EIGHT PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 
High class securities of a public service 
corporation serving three cities. Large 
increase of business requires doubling 
capacity of Plant. Dividends payable quar- 
terly. Bonus to first subscribers. fer- 
ences Conqueror Trust Company, Joplin, 
Mo., or any bank in Joplin. Address Con- 
SOLIDATED LIGHT,POWER & ICE COMPANY, 
Joplin, Mo. 








AGENTS:—You know you could easily 
sell a washing machine that will really 
clean clothes without any ie We 
positively have it. Guaranteed. Freight 

aid. oy proposition. Write quick. 

entucky Mfg. Co., 204 B St., Dayton, Ky. 


INTEREST IN MICA COMPANY for 
sale. Good business opportunity. Unlimited 
demand for product. For particulars, ad- 
dress Box 21, Canaan, N. H. 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
rt as _ to patent- 
and : es 
'T, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secu by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Co., 849 “F’ Washington. 








Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed _ on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex-: 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290Z 

roadway, New York City. 





I SELL PATENTS; to buy or having one 
tosell, write Chas. A. Scott, 708 Mutual Life 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, 

12.50; Franklins, Postals, Hammonds, $10; 

nderwoods, Olivers. "00. Orders filled 
or money back. Standard Ty pewriter Exch. 
Buite 32, Broadway, N. Y. 








MUSICAL 


GENUINE BARGAINS 





in high-grade 


‘O upright pianos. Slightly used instruments: 


Steinways from 350 up; 6 Webers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from up; 
also ordinary second-hand pesgnts, $75 up; 
also 10 very fine Parlor Grand pianos at 
abort half. Write for full particulars. 
Cash or easy monthly payments. Lyon & 
Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We ship 
everywhere on approval. 





SONG WRITERS—Your poems may be 
worth thousands of dollars. Send them to 
us for the music. Accept.no offer before 
reading Music, Song and Money. It is free. 
Hayes Music Co. Star Bldg., Chicago. 





Sheet Music—Send 10 cents in stamps for 
copy of either Peggy’s Favorite (Two-Step) or 
Love’s Pleading Tone). Dunlap's, 504 Ohio 
St., Sedalia, Mo. Catalogue of music free. 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES 





-STARTING IN LIFE. The one practical 
uide to the selection of a vocation. B 
athaniel O. Fowler, Jr., and one hundre 

leading business and professional men. 

Just the book for deans men. 440 pages. 
1.50 net; postpaid, $1.66. Published by 
ITTLE, BROWN & OO. P. O. Box, 2158, 

Boston. Drop postal for prospectus. 


$23,400 represents the annual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. Free 
registration. ““No position—no_ pay.” 

gistration form Q sent on application. 
The Kinsley-Drake Company, Broad- 
way, New York. 

COLLEGE PREPATORY COURSES in 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek, given at home; also Commercial 
French, German, and Spanish. Native in- 
structors. . Send for free information. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston. 


WANTED: High class College Man to take 
charge of Co-educational Institution, in 
ye minty, Aeon rene modern educational 
facilities. Exceptional opportunity. Address 

H. A. HARMAN, Graham, Va. 
PLAYWRITING AS A PROFESSION 
brings Fame and Fortune. You need not 
be a genius to succeed. Full course by cor- 
respondence. Address Dramatic Institute, 
, Colonial Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


HOME UTILITIES 


°SRED CEDAR OHESTS AND BOX 
COUCHES direct from factory to home. 
Shipped‘on approval, freight prepaid. Best 
and cheapest protection for furs and wool- 
ens a moths, dust and dampness. 
Write for booklet and Factors peices. Pied- 
pont Furniture Co., Dept. 91, Statesville, 


























THE NATIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
urequaled giiciency moderate cost. Write 
for interesting Booklet on Pure Water and 
our free trial offer._ THE N. FILTER 
CO., 625 Sudbury Bldg., BOSTON. 


LAWN FENCE AT 20 GHATS A FOOT. 
Gates $2.50 up. Best galvanized wire, white 
enamel finish. Booklet free. Agents 
wanted. ACME WIRE FENCE OO., E. 
Atwater, Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


POULTRY RAISERS 

If you want beautiful, marketable birds, 
prolific layers, rapid growers, quick to ma- 
ture, easy to keep, in a word MONEY 
MAKERS. buy Rhode Island Reds. I sell 
at lowest price compatible with high quel: 
ity cockerels, hens, pullets, etc., and EGGS 
to HATCH. Write for free descriptive cir- 
cular. WALTER SHERMAN, Ashwalk, 




















Newport, R. I. 





The North West is devoloping faster than 
any other part of the United States. Real 
tate Securities here earn large profits. 
We believe we have the best and safest form 
of investment. Any amount down to $100. 
For full information and references write 


to 
EUGENE CHURCH CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


Highest Grade Photo-Finishing for ama- 
teurs promptly by mail. Artistic 1907 Cal- 
endar Ca mount with every half-dollar 
order. Write for prices and sample —- 

Johnston, Dept. I, Wilkes-Barre, 





Pa. 


4 lines 
HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





rarer 
COLLEGE MEN—Do 

up business, technical or pre = : 

i yong Write ar stati = 

sition sired. apgoods, Broadway 





a. 
WANTED-—the personal 

gentleman with a Knowledge of aise of . 

newspapers and periodicals, and of liters: 

ire. h. : a, Full references, 

ply by_letter. §8.5., », 9 j 

se New York. a oe Broad 


MISCELLANEOVS 


Vacuum Cap 

OUR VACUUM CAP 
minutes each day draws The pine to 44 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation 
which stimulates the hair to a new health; 

£01 Sent on trial under guarantes. 

Vrite for free particulars. e Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver, 
Whitewashing Machines 


A PAINTING AND WHITEWASHIN 
MACHINE. Does the work of 20 men we 
brushes and does it better. Send for cata- 
logue No. 8, which is free. 

J. A. Del Solar, 108 Fulton St., New York, 














seein Miniatures 

PORTRAITS. I 7 

es ey E arate ene from any ple 
ure. miniatures copied, it 

W. Partrick, 18 Pier St., , ron Baty nN ¢! 





Multicopying 

THE BENSINGER “ Rapid”’ Duplicator, 
quick, inexpensive device, beneiias busi- 
ness and professional men requiring num- 
erous exact copies, forms, letters, notices, 
Singremas — mniticopying MUSIC or 
anything written with pen neil, t 
writer. CG Bensinger Co., 13) Stone Street, 
New York. 





For the Deaf 
DEAF or hard of hearing persons find 
lip reading simple, easy, practical; oral or 
mail; terms easy. Lipmann, P. 0, 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 





Paper Flowers 
Easter Lilies and Roses, 75c doz.; Carna- 
tions 35c doz., for Church, Hall or Home 
Decoration. inest line of paper Flowers. 
$2.00 Sample Box sent wet aid for $1.25. 
Catalog free. THE ENTERTAINMENT 
SHOP, 99 4th Avenue, New York. 





Authors 
AUTHORS—Have you a MS. worthy ofa 
goth er . hy ant sl — — —_s 
ergency_ orders for, work promptly 
perme MAYHEW PUB. CO., 10d Ruggles 
St., Boston, Mass. 











IN THE ISSUE OF APRIL 6rx A SPECIAL FEATURE WILL BE THE ADVERTISING OF 


COUNTRY HOMES 


We are confident that any of our readers who are desirous of selling property of this sort will find it to their advantage 


to announce their offers in 

















ealtyf xchange) 





The season, the advance advertising which this department has received, and, above all, the great circulation of 
this magazine among the Business Men, Bankers, Lawyers, and Physicians of the country, offer an exceptional opportunity 
to those who have GOOD PROPERTY to sell at a fair price. 

We advise every advertiser to USE A PHOTOGRAPH of the place he wishes to sell. 
half-tone cut without charge and the space occupied by an actual Picture is full of the most convincing selling argument 
which it is possible to produce. 


To find the cost of any advertisement which appeared in last week’s issue of the REALTY EXCHANGE, figure 
14 lines per inca, single column; 28 lines per inch, double column, and allow 65 cents per line. 


If you wish to sell country property, and sell it quickly, have your copy in our hands not later than March 27th, 
when forms for the Country Home Issue will close. 


The Literary Digest Realty Exchange, 44 East 23d St., New York 


We will make the 
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A Safe and Profitable 
Investment for You 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





7% Preferred Stock 
Regal Shoe Company 


HE REGAL SHOE COMPANY (authorized capital 
$2,500,000 Preferred and $2,500,000 Common Stock) 
offers for public subscription 15,000 shares of its 7 per 

cent. Preferred Stock at the par value of $100 per share 
—dividends payable quarterly the first day of January, 
April, July and October of each year, calculating from 
date subscription is received by us. 


For the 
Large or Small 
Investor 


Investigate 
Through Your 
Banker 


A Demonstrated 
Profit-Earning 
Investment 


Increased 
Business and 
Profits Assured 


No 
“ Promotion” 
Stock 


Nothing 
Speculative 


Surplus 
$350,000 
Before Dividend 
on 

Common Stock 
Is Paid 


Send for 





Complete 
Prospectus 


Today 


Regal 77% preferred is offered to you—the private investor seeking a safe and profitable invest- 
ment—whether you want one share at $100 or 100 shares for $10,000. It is a good investment 


for the large investor, and equally good and just as available for the workingman and smaller 
investor. 


Send for the prospectus giving complete information—then, if still in doubt, ask the advice 
of your banker or broker, for here is an investment that will bear the fullest investigation. 


The business of the Regal Shoe Company has shown an average annual increase of 49 1-2% 
since the date of organization fourteen years ago. The average annual net profit for the past 
eleven years has been considerably in excess of the $175,000 necessary to pay 7% on the total 
issue of Preferred Stock. Recent years have shown the largest profit. 


REPO: SOTO ORG ORE. CIR ias sa 5 os cove cc cicnsnd saves sebceateseeduaaest ens $ 14,807. 
Gross sales last year (1906) 


PURE ROR UREON, WINE MIGIED os 6 cnc cecccasivevcndenenqinesemessteeedesseews $ 812.59 
INGE PONE 1RSt YOAT CRB) oss 0c cscs cccccicterdecdvcscevecsctesccsvecseece 278,906.0' 

Note the net profit for the year 1906 ($278,906.08). Only $175,000.00 is required to pay the 7% 
dividend on the entire issue—$2,500,000 Preferred Stock. 

But the public demand for Regal Shoes has far outstripped the capacity of our factories, in spite 
of frequently increased facilities. By increasing the Company’s working capital, enlarging its man- 
ufacturing facilities, operating new stores and agencies (for which we today have 7,369 signed appli- 
cations) to meet the demand now existing for its goods, it is conservatively estimated that the net 
earnings will be doubled. 

Every dollar received from the sale of this stock will be turned into the treasury of the Corpora- 
tion and used for the immediate enlargement of its factory capacity and for taking care of business 
already assured. The issue of this stock involves no change in management of the Company—the 
present owners are not selling out. The Regal Shoe Company is simply offering the public—who 
have made its success possible—an opportunity to share in the profits of its business. 

This stock is not issued to liquidate any indebtedness. All the assets are in plain sight—to be 
seen, felt and counted. The existence of these tangible assets makes money invested in Regal 77% 
Preferred absolutely safe. 

Extract from the minutes of the Board of Directors’ meeting, on February 20, 1907: 


“* Resolved, that before the payment of any dividends upon the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, there shall be—in addition to all reserves required by the provisions. of the Certificate of 
Organization to be made—a, surplus amounting to at least $350,000.00, and no dividend upon 
the Common Stock of the Company shall be paid except from surplus and net profits in excess of 
such reserve and such $350,000.00 surplus.’’ 

This surplus fund is an amount equal to two entire years’ dividends at 77, on the total issue of 


Preferred Stock, and the Company’s statement of February 1, 1907, shows that $283,074.07 of this 
fund is already accumulated. 


Sixty-five leading banks in the largest cities are acting as depositories for receiving subscrip- 
tions and delivering stock. If you are interested in making a safe investment of $100 or $1000 or more 


that will earn a steady 7%, get the complete Prospectus containing full information about Regal 7¢ 
Preferred and facts about the business of the Regal Shoe Company in any Regal Shoe Store—or 
write for a copy today to the Executive Office. Address all inquiries, 


E. J. BLISS, Treasurer Regal Shoe Co., 722 Summer Sireet, Boston, Mass. 








REGAL. SHOE COMPANY 






Factories, East Whitman, Mass. 
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Sin QO Ae 


I am familiar with Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and 
cordially commend it to the 
scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally. 

—WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Ridpath’s History is in clear 
and agreeable style ; compre- 


#* Publishers Failure |B 





Dr. Ridpath’s 


serving of the 


—BENe amy 
Ridpath’s 


Is € B 
rate and spirited f 
hensive in treatment, readable great leading events in h 
type and admirable illustra- mM 
tions. This set of books is a : ¥ 7 
permanent college chair of gen- i is 
eral history in one’s own house. Fy", 


—Bishop J. H. VINCENT 


LITERARY DIGEST Readers Are Offered the Opportunity of a Lifet; ne 


To place in your homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History ofthe Worl 


The Publisher’s failure places in our hands the remaining sets, brand new, latest edition, brought right down to date, includi 
Peace Treaty of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. We are selling these few sets while they last: 








At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, we 
name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remainig 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to printgg 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales, 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the Worldat the lowest price ever offered—-and ong 
terms. Itwill cost younothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offe 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustratit 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes ; 
he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 

and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field 
of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He com- 
bines absorbing interest with supreme reliability and makes his- 

tory as intensely interesting as the greatest of fiction. 
IDPATH in your home means you need never 
spend a lonely evening. You can associate with the 
world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with 
withou Czsar, after which Rome was free no more. You 

: 4 ee : can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius 

. : on of the ancient world. You can kneel at the 
shrine of Lincoln, “the greatest human of all 

esar 2 are, dingrs time; the gentlest memory of our world.” 

of P al, specimen pag It is ennobling to commune with these 
. , children of destiny. To be associated 











with great men and events is to 
great oneself, and you will add to 
your store of knowledge, which is 
power, and to the richness of 
your life, 


Send Coupon To-day, 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyrami 
of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of C a's 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury}! 
Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of Fremt 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, @ 
the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every tint 
and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interestilij 
absorbing, and inspiring was ever written by man. a 
IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of histo 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the gh 
of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistod 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thd 
sand sail, and help to mold the language in which this paragraph is write 
Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poe 
madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage 
Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels % ] : 


before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has 

come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 

the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which Bri 
says, “You shall not.” Washington is there, “four-square to all the regs = 
winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy Complete . 
and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads Set. 


of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another Century, the most] Balance — 
colossal world-figure of his time. Small Sums} 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath| Monthly. | 


